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BURLESON WELCOMED TO THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Hawaiian girl places lei about the Bishop's neck as a token of welcome. The first of 
several articles on the Church's work in the Hawatian Islands as seen by Bishop 
Burleson, appeared in the April SPrIRiT OF Missions 
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Wuhan Revisited After Two Years 


The vast changes which have emerged from 


the Chinese turmoil of recent years augur 
well for the new China that is building 


By Gertrude Carter Gilman 
Wife of the Suffragan Bishop of Hankow 


12 ea BEEN IN America during the 
siege of Wuchang and the Com- 
munist regime, certain things strike me as 
different here in Wuchang and Hankow 
on my return. New features presented 
themselves at once. On the trip up-river, 
some friends were traveling in the inter- 
mediate class which has been added to 
many British steamers. The accommoda- 
tions were much the same as on the up- 
per-deck only simpler. For instance, a 
writing-table was provided and the saloon 
was fitted out with curtains and uphol- 
stered furniture. Each cabin had two 
good beds with clean bedding, instead of 
bunks, and a table. There was a corps of 
servants allotted to this deck and meals 
were served in foreign style. A list of 
passengers was posted as were also the 
rates of fare giving a detailed list of all 
stations, including even those where pas- 
sengers came on board from a sampan. 
The Chinese passengers seemed very 
much at home and quite comfortable 
while the Russian theatrical troupe and 
the German Roman Catholics ate at the 
same table with English Protestant mis- 
sionaries and Chinese merchants. The 
same mixture of nationalities is found in 
the first class. 

On my arrival in Hankow, the first 
thing that struck me was the freedom 
granted to Chinese, whether officials or 
coolies, to make themselves at home on 
the Bund. Bobbed hair is very common 
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and little satin derby hats of bright colors 
are worn by girls of all ages. The horse- 
carriage, formerly so prevalent on the 
Bund, has given way to the Ford or the 
Dodge car, and many and varied are the 
types, large and small, that go by at all 
hours of the day and night. One misses 
the Sikh policemen with their red turbans, 
tall figures and fierce manners. A few are 
still retained as watchmen by banks, etc., 
but on the police force, their place has 
been taken by Chinese. Very few for- 
eigners are seen on the street compared 
with former years. Stores kept by Chinese 
are more popular than those of foreigners, 
and even in foreign-managed stores the 
responsible salesman is often one of our 
old Boone boys who greets us with a 
smile of welcome. The French and Japan- 
ese Concessions are still managed as small 
colonies of their respective governments, 
but the three Special Administrative Dis- 
tricts, formerly known as the German, 
Russian and British Concessions, are con- 
trolled by the Chinese. As one rolls along 
on the well-kept roads from one to an- 
other of these districts no distinction is 
visible to the naked eye. The large sta- 
tion of the Chin Han Railroad is as busy 
as ever. Express trains depart every Tues- 
day to Peiping (Peking) and on Mon- 
days arrive in Hankow. The gutters are 
still swept, while in one S.A. D. small 
dykes have been thrown up behind the 
Bund grass-plot to keep out the summer’s 
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THE APPROACH TO WUCHANG 


On the embankment may be seen posters of the British-American Tobacco Company, and 
exhortations to practice the principles of “San Min Ohwu I” 


high water. The Post Office functions as 
usual and the big customs clock chimes 
out each quarter-hour, giving a sense of 
protection like the church bell in an 
American village. 

A launch takes us across the river to 
Wuchang. Snow had been on the ground 
for two weeks and on both sides of the 
river straw mats have been placed on the 
slippery ground for the aid of passengers. 
Tickets cost 180 cash each and no flour- 
ishing of official badges, of which there 
are a very large number abroad, can let 
the wearer off one copper of the regular 
fare. Over yonder is a huge sign bearing 
the slogan Down with Imperialism and in 
front of us are heavy gates which will not 
open until the passengers from Wuchang 
have safely left the boat. There are some 
new launches since 1926 but the old ones 
also run. These are very crowded, es- 
pecially -when troops are being moved, 
and horses are sometimes brought on 
board as well as bicycles and heavy furni- 
ture. Bobbed-haired girls who appar- 
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ently commute, talk freely not only with 
their girl friends but with any boy friends 
who happen to be on board. They use 
cigarettes freely, while boxes of very good 
foreign candy are also in evidence. 

The first thing that meets the eye on 
the Wuchang side is a bright-colored pos- 
ter of the British American Tobacco 
Company, representing a complacent 
youth who assures you that he has found 
the finest cigarette on the market. If one 
has bright eyes one will notice some huge 
characters on the wall at the top of the 
steps exhorting the populace to put into 
practice the maxims of the San Min 
Chu I (Dr. Sun’s well-known Three Prin- 
ciples of the People). There is a curious 
building on the Yellow Crane Tower hill. 
Some call it the Viceroy’s Church for it is 
rectangular with a _ steeple-like clock- 
tower in front. Unlike former times, this 
clock is now reliable. The city wall is 
down and the old gate with its creaky 
iron doors, reminding our children of 
Samson in the early days, has disappeared 
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completely. A finely built macadamized 
road, fifty feet wide, well furnished with 
drains and bordered by sidewalks, now 
runs from the river to the Sz Men Ke’o. 
Eventually this road will divide the city 
in two, and continue through the East 
Gate to the Viceroy’s Well, where the 
present Commissioner of Education in- 
tends to erect a million dollar university. 
The widening of this street has caused the 
shops on either side to remodel their front 
windows. The ornate facades give an air 
of prosperity and up-to-dateness as one 
enters this ancient city, the seat of the 
revolution of 1911. Some of the articles 
seen in these windows and in the posses- 
sion of one’s Chinese friends are, indeed, 
strange to old-timers. Rubber overshoes 
and hot-water bottles, thermos bottles, 
flash-lights, Austrian cookstoves and ar- 
ticles made of aluminum such as cups and 
Saucepans are everywhere, while bicycles 
with bell or horn clear the road from time 
to time, and tennis rackets and basket- 
balls suggest that an athletic day has 
opened. 

An effort was made this year to cele- 
brate the New Year on January first. To 
this end, the soldiers were allowed to have 
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A STREET IN THE NEW WUCHANG 


Notice the sidewalks and the electric light poles. 


ABTER-T WO .YEARS 


a lantern-parade on the evening of De- 
cember 31. Ordinarily, Chinese children 
carry paper lanterns on the fifteenth of 
the First Moon. They are most beautiful 
creations representing horses and rabbits, 
lotus and fairies, clocks and aeroplanes, 
engines and dragons, and a hundred other 
devices of real life or imagination, which 
make a brilliant spectacle when lighted 
by candles within. 

About this time and continuing for sev- 
eral weeks, a social welfare campaign was 
carried on in the city. Great posters were 
exhibited on prominent street corners 
showing the evils of foot binding, tuber- 
culosis, dirt, and the like. Then there 
were mottoes suspended above our heads 
with slogans like: Let every man use the 
talents to their fullest capacity. To cease 
binding the feet is the first step towards 
the freedom of women. To disband the 
army is China’s greatest need. Health is 
the fruit of cleanliness; disease is the 
product of dirt. Dr. H. W. Tseng, acting: 
superintendent of the Church General 
Hospital in Wuchang, wrote three posters 
for this social welfare campaign which 
treat of personal, family and community 
hygiene. Now gutters in Wuchang are 


Telephone wires are laid in a special 


channel cut in the sidewalk and covered by iron gratings 
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TH ESS Paes 


THE VICEROY’S CHURCH 


The Yellow Crane Tower hill from the river at 
low water. Water coolies and sampans are seen 
in the foreground 


swept regularly, the electric lights have 
been greatly improved, and we have 
heard that we are soon to have water- 
works. 

A new road has been built to Pao Tz 
Hai, eighteen miles distant, on which 
‘buses run at frequent intervals. We 
made this trip recently and noticed a 
bobbed-haired girl sitting next to the 
chauffeur with an older man on her other 
side. She seemed as happy and free as 
an American girl. A young country 
woman and her husband were very com- 
panionable, enjoying their outing as 
Americans would. ‘There was none of 
that feeling that a woman must be ig- 
nored by her husband when in public that 
has been so characteristic of the Chinese 
in the past. Another bobbed-haired girl 
got into conversation with us and said 
“soodbye” very pleasantly as she left the 
*bus, unattended. At Pao Tz Hai we 
found a group of very well-mannered 
country folk who were interested in the 
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foreigners. In their midst were several 
who were home from their business in 
Hankow for the New Year. I learned 
that there was a church in their town and 
that they had heard of my husband and 
of Boone University. When I asked them 
if they studied San Min Chu I in school, 
they said “No.” 

Then as one ’bus broke down for lack 
of gas and another was filled, we were 
forced to walk for a few miles. But an 
official of the company, a Christian, who 
knew Miss Byerly, sent a message to Wu- 
chang asking for a special car to come out 
and take us back to town. Not so long 
ago, the place where we were walking was 
famous for bandits, and as night was com- 
ing on we were happy to see a car ap- 
proach that beckoned to us to wait, while 
it turned around. It had picked up two 
soldiers from the camp just outside the 
city and these men were most polite and 
evidently enjoyed their role as rescuers of 
foreign ladies. 


II 
Passing now to the changes in the mis- 


FERRY ENTRANCE AT WUOCHANG 


The two gangplanks are a recent innovation 
to allow passengers to land before others are 
allowed on board 
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WURANGREVISTTED AFTER TWO YEARS 


sion, I found our compound quite a dif- 
ferent place without the college activity, 
although the Library School, with its 
ten students is even now carrying on as 
it had throughout the troubles of 1926 
and 1927. There are only seven foreign- 
ers resident there now although the mid- 
dle school numbers three hundred stu- 
dents. We miss the Boone Band and 
other activities of the college and indeed, 
life at Boone is decidedly tame compared 
with former days. But when one sees the 
Chinese bearing the burden of the school 
and the Church services, one is filled with 
admiration. 

_ At the Church General Hospital, Dr. 
H. W. Tseng inspires Chinese and for- 
eigners alike to an enthusiastic loyalty. 
Our foreign friends say, ‘““We here at the 
hospital are living with the Chinese. We 
never do anything without them.” The 
record of the Chinese nurses is an inspira- 
tion to the rest of us. At Christmas time 
no foreigner in Boone compound had any 
part in the preparations for the festival 
and on Christmas morning the Chinese 
clergy had no foreign help and all went 


FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 

During the recent Social Welfare Campaign 

posters similar to the one shown here, were 
displayed in the streets of Wuchang 


THE OLD AND THE NEW IN WUCHANG 

On the way to Boone Compound, policemen in 

military costume are met at the junction of an 
old narrow lane and a new broad street 


on as usual with beauty and reverence 
and joy. 

In Hankow, Bishop Gilman preached 
in the Cathedral on Christmas day. There 
again we were struck with the beauty of 
the church and the services. The choir 
was made up of girls as well as boys, 
while the Glee Club helped with special 
anthems in English. The leadership of 
the clergyman is marked and the congre- 
gation shows, in its bearing, the gain of 
self-support. 

Early in January, I was invited to 
speak on the last General Convention, be- 
fore the Cathedral branch of the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Service League. ‘This 
group includes the wives of prominent 
Chinese and the intelligent way in which 
they listened and asked questions gave 
me a feeling of great hope for the future 
of the Church in China. They were cer- 
tainly a contrast to the women who 
formed the first Hankow branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in 1904. They are 
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ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, WUCHANG 
This beautiful example of Chinese church architecture was designed by Mr. J. V. W. 


Bergamini. 


very deeply interested in the Chinese do- 
mestic mission in Shensi and give liber- 
ally toward it. Through them, the girls 
of Dao Sheng School, sent a gift of $82 at 
Christmas, to the orphans in Sian, which 
provided each one with a new suit of 
clothes and left considerable balance to 
be used for their education. 

At Boone, we notice a much larger at- 
tendance at church on the part of the 
teachers’ families, than formerly, and the 
meetings of the W.M.S.L. are full of en- 
thusiasm. A book on religious education 
in the home is being studied by the 
wives, and a prosperous Sunday school 
is conducted for the children of our 
Chinese teachers. These same women 
have helped to furnish the hostel of the 
Y.W.C.A. and one of them is chairman of 
the Advisory Board. 

The diocesan meeting of the W.M.S.L., 
which I attended as treasurer, was con- 
ducted by Chinese, and would have gone 
on perfectly well without me. This leads 
me to mention the great interest taken by 
the Chinese women of all our dioceses in 
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The Rev. Y. C. Yang is priest in charge 


the last triennial meeting of the League in 
Shanghai. The addition of religious edu- 
cation and the Christian Mother’s League 
has met with a hearty response, and 
many women are coming to the parish 
meetings who would not have _ been 
reached in any other way. 

This work fits in nicely with the social 
welfare work being carried on in our par- 
ish schools from the Church General Hos- 
pital. Clinics are held at stated.times by 
Chinese nurses. Thus neighbors as well 
as pupils are benefited. A great interest 
is being aroused in hygiene which is 
spreading to the general public. Only to- 
day a young theological student and his 
wife came with their baby to church and 
sat together, as we encourage people to do 
at Boone. After church they called on us 
and I heard how this baby is being 
brought up by the best modern rules. 
The contrast to the typical Chinese 
mother of a few years ago was gratifying. 
The small daughter of one of our clergy 
has been coming daily to practice on the 
piano during the New Year holiday. Her 
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mother is a trained nurse and her father 
is a scoutmaster, as well as a clergyman. 
The child some years ago was one of the 
most attractive of our kindergarten chil- 
dren. Now she stands first in her class 
at school and after only half a year, she 
has made great progress in music. She is 
attractive and unconscious and very like 
an American child in her outlook and 
behavior. 


The problem of poverty is still acute 
and it affects multitudes of our Christians 
who are not so well off as our own house 
servants. Self-support cannot come in a 
day or in five years. It is wrong to ex- 
pect it except as a very slow growth. 
Missionaries and financial support will be 
needed for many years to come for the 
carrying on of our work. As Chinese be- 
come fitted for leadership they are assum- 
ing more and more responsibility. In 
China as elsewhere, men are renouncing 
worldly gain and honor to devote them- 
selves to Christ and His Church. Often 
their support is pitifully meagre and many 
of them are beset by serious difficulties 
in their homes and in their environment. 
Famine and disease work havoc among 
their flock and they need a little money 
with which to help their poor neighbors. 
Indeed, often the finest of our clergy suc- 
cumb to tuberculosis, because of their 
poor houses, their meagre diet and their 
household cares. ‘To illustrate from out- 
side our immediate Christian group: I 
heard of a very good man who was 
an only son. He had received a good 
education and was sent by the gov- 
ernment into the small towns to enforce 
the use of a sixteen-ounce pound- 
weight and a standard rice-measure. The 
hard work in the dry heat brought on 
tuberculosis and he died, leaving a widow 
and two little children. These cases come 
to our knowledge only too frequently and 
often a little money, at the beginning, 
would save the valuable life for further 
service. 

There is a great deal of talk in these 
days, about religious education. In 
China, we have always had religious edu- 
cation as 4 regular part of our school life, 
and the fact that Boone School is regis- 
tered with the government does not alter 


AFTER TWO YEARS 

the truth of this statement. Chapel is 
now voluntary, but the attendance is ex- 
cellent and there is a new challenge to 
those, who lead chapel, to make the ser- 
vices suited to the students and attractive 
to all. 

It should be remembered, also, that 
from the beginning Bishop Roots and 
Bishop Gilman have worked, in every. 
way, to bring about cooperation and de- 
mocracy in the diocese. In the early 
years of a mission, many things must be 
decided by those at the top, but as the 
Chinese clergy grow in experience, it is 
possible to let them help in these de- 
cisions. The General Synod paved the 
way for such codperation while the Dioc- 
esan Synod has carried it still further. 
Indeed a parish is run on the same demo- 
cratic plan. In Hankow, also, the Dioc- 
esan Executive Council acts for the 
Synod between its stated meetings. In 
addition, the Board of Education has 
regular meetings and there have been 
union groups on education such as the 
Central China Christian Educational As- 
sociation. The result of all this has been 


MODERNIZING WUCHANG 
The steam roller at work building a new street 


in Wuchang. Note the little girls in trousers 
and the men in foreign clothes 
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to let each man feel that what he said 
might influence the whole policy of the 
mission. The women, too, are being in- 
cluded on the vestries and are members of 
boards. Moreover, there is a training in 
committee work, not unlike that incul- 
cated by taking part in sports in school or 
college. Team work is not natural to the 
human race and perhaps the Chinese find 
it harder than some other races. For this 
reason the Brass Band has been a great 
help to our students and has had the same 
effect as sports, in giving the participants 
a perspective of their work as a whole, 
and not with a view to selfish gain for the 
individual. 

I have gone into this topic at some 
length because I have seen the fruits of 
all this training in the methods of the 
Chinese who are in charge of schools and 


parishes out here today. They will not 
act without consulting others who are as- 
sociated with them. Even where the stu- 
dents have matters to decide they defer 
to one another, before going ahead. 

I maintain that there is scarcely a more 
valuable result of religious education in 


our Christians today than their ability to _ 


codperate. It is the Kingdom of God in 
a nutshell. “From whence come wars 
and fightings among you,” says St. James. 
And if we can get people to live together 
with the common good as the goal of all, 
we have brought the Kingdom of God 
upon earth. This is indeed the greatest 
ground of encouragement in this new day, 
and we see faint gleams of the same in the 
government which reflect what is going 
on continually in the Church of Christ in 
China. 


Memorial Planned for Eugene Stock 
By John Wilson Wood, D. C. L. 


Executive Secretary, Department of Missions 


NE OF MY EARLIEST recollections in 
connection with the Church’s mis- 
sionary work, is the World Conference 
that was held in New York in 1900. It 
was one of the occasions that led up to 
and made possible, the memorable con- 
ference ‘in Edinburgh in 1910, out of 
which there grew important developments 
in connection with the missionary work 
of all communions, and also the Commis- 
sion on Faith and Order. 

But to return to 1900. One of the out- 
standing figures at that earlier conference 
was Dr. Eugene Stock, then editorial sec- 
retary of the English Church Missionary 
Society. As a young layman, Dr. Stock 
had joined the Society staff many years 
before; he had matured in its service and, 
in 1900, and for fifteen years or more 
thereafter, he was the outstanding mis- 
sionary leader of Great Britain. He dem- 
onstrated as no other man in the Anglican 
Communion has, the enormous contribu- 
tion that well written articles and books 
can make to the development of well con- 
sidered and effective missionary policy. 
In his monumental History of the Church 


Missionary Society, he gathered up all the 
experiences of himself and other leaders 
during the preceding century. Although 
Dr. Stock retired several years ago, he 
was always available for advice and for 
conference until a few weeks ago when, 
while walking near his home in the beau- 
tiful Kent countryside, he was struck by 
an automobile and died shortly after, at 
the age of 92. 

His friends and admirers in Great 
Britain and in the United States natur- 
ally feel that such a life deserves a per- 
manent memorial. ‘The memorial is to 
take the form of an endowment fund, the 
income to be used for training men and 
women for missionary service overseas, 
and occasionally to provide for the writ- 
ing and publication of books dealing with 
the history of missionary policy. 

The General Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, the Rev. W. Wilson 
Cash, expects to be in New York early in 
July, with headquarters at the Church 
Missions House. He will be glad to give 
additional information to any who may 
desire to share in this memorial. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S MISSION, ETHETE, WYOMING, IN WINTER 


The new Faith Hall which has meant so much to the Arapahoe Indians during the past 
winter is seen directly behind the flagpole 


Arapahoes Undaunted by Sub-zero Weather 


A sense of real achievement after severe win- 
ter pervades St. Michael’s Mission, Ethete, 
Wyo., as all face spring with increased hope 


By Dorothy Quincy Hastings 
St. Michael’s Mission, Ethete, Wyoming 


HAT A YEAR THIS has been at St. 

Michael’s Mission! Workers, pu- 
pils and the older Indians have shared the 
excitement, activity and sense of accom- 
plishment. There have been many “out- 
ward and visible signs” that have carried 
us through what has been, according to 
the old-timers, the worst winter in thirty 
years. 

One hundred days of sub-zero weather 
with some fifty-odd small stoves to feed 
soft coal many times daily, have made 
great inroads on good nature and high- 
mindedness. However, now the meadow 
lark is singing magnificently in the fields 
and spring is near. We can look back on 
winter’s troubles as negligible. 

Faith Hall, our longed for parish house 
and gymnasium is completed and has 
been in constant use since Christmas. 
This is a veritable God-send and has in- 
creased the scope of our work fifty per- 
cent. During all those long cold months, 
it has provided a suitable place for the 
nearly eighty school children’s recreation. 
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Its greatest use, however, has been as a 
meeting place for the older Indians, club 
work with the younger men who have left 
school and a general gathering place for 
all the people of the community, Indians 
and whites alike. Through this: contact 
tremendous good has been accomplished. 

The Indians are very happy over Faith 
Hall whose name testifies to their belief 
that it was achieved as a direct answer to 
their many prayers. It is built of native 
stone, hauled by the Indians from the 
nearby hills. Practically all of the stone 
work was done by Indians who gave one 
day’s labor a week as a thank offering. 
The older Indian boys assisted in the 
work, which gave them a feeling of help- 
ing as well as a most practical lesson in 
construction. In the carpentry work and 
finishing, Indians were employed with 
just enough skilled labor to complete the 
work, 

Our water system, another dream of all 
who have worked at St. Michael’s, is also 
nearing fulfillment. How we have worked 
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Not infrequently after the Sunday morning service, the superintendent of St. Michael’s 
Mission sits down with some of the older Indians to consider the affairs of the mission 


and prayed for this blessing of water 
which most people take for granted. The 
problem of the water system is three-fold: 
First, the water had to be piped from a 
place in the Little Wind River three miles 
away. ‘This provides a drop of seventy- 
five feet and gives the necessary pressure. 
This work was done last fall so we have 
known the joy of turning on water in a 
single pipe-line in some of the buildings 
this winter. Second, the necessary 
plumbing in the buildings to make ade- 
quate use of the water. And third, the 
disposal system or sewer which is as im- 
portant as the water itself. 

Our marvelous share in the Corporate 
Gift will make these last two items pos- 
sible. We are eager to proceed with this 
work soon, so that our next school year 
may start with proper facilities for carry- 
ing out a program for that cleanliness 
which is next to godliness. 

How many times have we thanked God 
for the running water this bitterly-cold 
winter! How well we know that our old 
water wagon would have been frozen stiff 
on its trip from the river to the mission 
and the antediluvian pumps, a mass of 
ice! ‘Then as we have viewed the river, 


swollen and dark brown or red from the 
floods, we have been doubly grateful for 
the clear water which is filtered through 
sand and gravel before it starts its jour- 
ney to us through the pipe-line. Like the 
children of Israel we, in our wilderness 
have felt the blessing of streams of water. 
For this, many prayers of thankfulness 
have gone up in Our Father’s House from 
many faithful Arapahoe hearts. 

While others are helping us with the 
blessings of civilization, our children are 
not unmindful of their share in bringing 
in the Kingdom of God. Lent was a sea- 
son of great activity for all. In addition 
to our extra Lenten services all were busy 
trying to earn money for the mite boxes. 
The littlest ones were trying so hard to 
save for their Easter offering the pennies 
given them at home. Money has been 
very scarce in the camps even for necessi- 
ties this winter, so that we feared that we 
could not reach last year’s goal. 

The Holy Week services were marked 
by great reverence and splendid attend- 
ance from the older Indians. The Good 
Friday service was especially solemn with 
Our Father’s House literally crowded. 
School children, workers, white ranchers 
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ARAPAHOES UNDAUNTED 


and Indians from far and near bowed in 
silence as the chapel bell tolled thirty- 
three times at three o’clock. It was 
equally impressive as all rose to their feet 
to join in the note of promise, The Creed, 
as we faced the everlasting hills framed 
in that fine window over our altar.  Al- 
though a heavy snow was falling on 
Easter Even, many Indians trudged in 
from their camps for the preparation ser- 
vice for the Easter Communion. This 
was celebrated at seven-thirty, by the 
Rev. John Roberts who, despite the ter- 
rible roads and his own services, would 
not disappoint us on Easter morning. One 
hundred and twenty-five made their Com- 
munion, after which the parents repaired 
to the dining room where breakfast was 
served by the boys, who had prepared 
colored eggs as a piece de resistance. 

The second service at ten was preceded 
by the exciting event of discovering who 
had the most money in their mite boxes, 
for to them went the honor of leading the 
line to chapel. Margaret led the girls 
with twelve dollars and seventy cents, 
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BY SUB-ZERO WEATHER 
while Otto headed the boys with fifteen 
dollars. The chapel was beautifully dec- 
orated with Easter lilies and many other 
flowers given as memorials. But the 
wonderful group of worshipers was the 
best thing about the services. All were 
there, horribly crowded and standing in 
every corner and out of doors. Perhaps 
some day Our Father’s House can grow to 
meet the needs more adequately of these 
devoted Christians who will brave snow, 
unfathomable mud and bitter cold to wor- 
ship. They are not kept from their 
church by weather, uncomfortable pews 
or even no seat at all, the latter a con- 
dition which so frequently happens at St. 
Michael’s. The boys and girls placed 
their mite boxes on the altar and even 
one or two little toddlers from the Cradle 
Roll marched up and had to be lifted up 
to put their boxes on the altar. The roof 
rang with the singing of fine old carols 
and tears were in many eyes at the 
thought that out of their penury these 
Indians were giving so much of them- 
selves and their means. 


The mission buildings are arranged about a circle similar to the grouping of the buildings 
in an Indian village. The first snow last winter found the leaves still on the trees 
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ONE OF THE YOUNGEST 
An Arapahoe baby with her mother resting out- 


side of “Our Father’s House’ after church 

When the offering was counted we were 
thrilled beyond words to find that the 
children’s offering was $150, of a total of 
$277. Last year the children’s offering 
was $106 of a total of $186. The school 
children and their parents were as happy 
as the workers over the efforts so won- 
derfully rewarded. 

The success of our dispensary work this 


year has made us very happy. Through 
the generosity of very good friends of St. 
Michael’s, we have had a resident nurse 
who has looked.after the general health of 
the school children, nursed _ several 
through real illnesses, managed the dis- 
pensary in a most efficient manner and 
done a very fine work with our outside In- 
dians, who have come in for treatments 
of every description. From September to 
April, she had treated an average of over 
one hundred out-patients a month, sup- 
plying medicine or tonics when needed. 
Surely it is unnecessary to point out the 
wonderful contact this is with these peo- 
ple, winning their confidence and bringing 
them in closer touch with the Church as 
the center of their lives. 

There are so many fascinating things 
about the work at St. Michael’s that one 
should come and see it first hand. A real 
opportunity will be provided this summer. 
The Convocation of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Wyoming will be held at St. 
Michael’s, July 6-8, followed by a three- 
day preaching mission by Bishop Johnson 
of Colorado. No need to say what this 
will mean for spiritual rehabilitation for 
all those who attend. During the summer 
months we are delighted to have inter- 
ested visitors and to that end operate a 
summer ranch during July and August. 
It is hoped that many of St. Michael’s 
friends will choose this year to come here 
and avail themselves of the double oppor- 
tunity of the preaching mission and an 
unique vacation. 


Veteran Indian Priest Succumbs to Heart Disease 


In the sudden passing away, on April 
10, of the Rev. William Holmes of Wak- 
pala, S. D., superintending presbyter of 
the Standing Rock Mission, the Church 
in South Dakota has lost its foremost In- 
dian priest in active service. Mr. Holmes 
who was driving his car to White Horse 
to meet Archdeacon Ashley, when sud- 
denly stricken with heart disease, was 
sixty-seven years of age, and had given 
many years to the service of the Church, 
first as helper and catechist and later as 
deacon and priest.. He was educated at 
the old St. Paul’s School, Greenwood, and 


studied for Holy Orders under Bishop 
Hare. For several years he served as 
superintending presbyter of the Santee 
Mission. Five years ago, when failing 
health forced the Rev. Philip Deloria to 
give up his work as superintending pres- 
byter of the Standing Rock Mission, Mr. 
Holmes was appointed to succeed him. 
Probably the best read man among our 
Indian clergy, he was a member of the 
South Dakota Board of Examining Chap- 
lains and assisted Archdeacon Ashley in 
translating into the Dakota language the 
Niobrara series of Church school lessons. 
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First Corporate Gift Objective Assured 


Epiphany Church, Santo Domingo City, made 
possible by Woman’s Auxiliary gifts will be 
first Episcopal Church in Dominican Republic 


By Mabel Wyllie 


Wife of Archdeacon Wyllie of the Dominican Republic 


J ‘HE COMPLETION OF THE twenty-five 
thousand dollars given by the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary for Epiphany Church in 
Santo Domingo City, brings to the hearts 
of many, great joy and thankfulness to 
Almighty God, for the realization of our 
dreams and prayers for this beautiful new 
structure to be completed within the next 
year. 

Epiphany Church, designed by Mr. 
Charles T. Walker of Boston, who was 
also the architect of Holy Trinity Cath- 
_ edral, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, will be the 
first Episcopal Church to be built in the 
capital of the Dominican Republic, a city 
of nearly fifty thousand inhabitants and 
the oldest city in the new world. It will 
be erected outside the old city, high upon 
the hill in the new residential section 
known as Gascue on a valuable piece of 
property the gift of Mr. H. H. Gosling, 
an Englishman, who has lived for nearly 
twenty years in Santo Domingo. He felt 
the need of an adequate and dignified 
church in this ancient historic city where 
year by year more English-speaking peo- 
ple come to make this Island their home 
and enjoy the perfect climate of this 
tropical land where sea breezes fan one 
through the day, and fresh land breezes 
blow from the hills and mountains to re- 
fresh one during the night. This wonder- 
ful country likened by Columbus to “the 
garden of Eden” is richly endowed with 
nature’s wealth and beauty, not only in 
her stately hills and mountains, but in her 
teeming vegetation and graceful palm 
trees, heavily laden with cocoanuts, and 
her rich mangoe trees that provide such 
glorious shade to the tired wayfarer, who 
enjoys this respite from the hot sun at 
noontide. 
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Twelve years ago this country was in 
a most primitive state, but within the last 
few years great changes have taken place. 
Highways and new roads have been built. 
The picturesque native life is rapidly 
merging into modern ways. ‘The once 
dark streets of the cities are now bril- 
liantly lighted with electricity. Sanita- 
tion everywhere has improved. There are 
excellent radios and ocean cables and an 
up-to-date ice plant has been installed. 
There is an almost immediate prospect of 
an adequate water supply and sewerage. 
Many automobiles, even the newest mod- 
els, now fill the once dark narrow streets 
which have been widened and paved. In 
the parks, beautified with beautiful flow- 
ers and fountains, a band renders real 
music three times a week. Modern shops 
and modern life are creeping in. The 
Church’s work is pitifully small. In a 
territory of over nineteen hundred square 
miles, we have only three clergymen, all 
white, and a few Negro lay readers. This 
small group of workers is endeavoring to 
minister to over ten thousand English- 
speaking people, as there are no: other 
English-speaking bodies engaged in this 
work. 

The Roman Catholic Church is, how- 
ever, actively at work among the Spanish 
people and they have many fine churches 
and schools. We have no adequate build- 
ings and are using rented houses or ware- 
houses for our services and schools. It is 
difficult under such conditions to accom- 
plish great results, but our staff, through 
methods of personal evangelism, have 
succeeded in establishing eighteen mission 
stations and eight schools, none of which 
are even properly equipped. Through the 
efforts of our missionaries, two mission 
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ARCHITEOT’S DRAWING OF EPIPHANY CHURCH, SANTO DOMINGO orry 


Suggestions from the churches in Segovia, Granada, Seville and Avila are embodied 
in this modern example of early Spanish architecture 


chapels have been built, and the work in 
these congregations made self-supporting. 
In addition to this, they have bought 
property and paid for two rectories, one 
in San Pedro de Macoris and the other 
in Santo Domingo City. We are rejoic- 
ing at the prospect of our new Epiphany 
Church so soon to be erected. This will 
indeed put new life and hope in our 
hearts and enable us to do even more ef- 
fective work for our Lord. 

It may surprise some to know that al- 
though the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars will build the anticipated church, 
this amount does not include the furnish- 
ings or equipment which will cost prob- 
ably an additional seven thousand dollars, 
one-half of which has already been re- 
ceived from personal gifts. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Little Helpers were 
the first to offer a font. The design for 
this was drawn by our architect, Mr. 
Walker, who is also working on the 
sketches for the altar and other furnish- 
ings which are to be of mahogany made 
in Santo Domingo of the famous mahog- 


any of the country. While the church is 
in the process of being erected there will 
be many ways for helping hands and will- 
ing hearts to aid in securing all the neces- 
sary equipment we will need. Oppor- 
tunities for handiwork on altar linen, 
hangings or choir vestments and other 
ways to express in a tangible way our in- 
terest in this work for the extension of 
His Kingdom in Santo Domingo. Of 
course, there will be need of an organ to 
accompany our hymns of praise to Him 
who has so wonderfully fulfilled through 
prayer our need for a house of prayer, a 
place we want to make beautiful for those 
who worship within its doors and to find 
joy and peace and everlasting life. 


After this article was written, word was re- 
ceived from the Corporate Gift treasurer that 
the Gift on May 7 amounted to $31,443.13, 
assuring not only the completion of Epiphany 
Church but also the church at Silver City, 
Panama Canal Zone, and the beginning of work 
on the water supply at St. Michael’s Mission, 


Ethete, Wyoming, for an account of which turn 
to page 365, 
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Arizona Desert Settlers Hail the Church 


Grace Church Hall at Lone Mountain is the 
center of a new and unique missionary work 
among tubercular veterans of the World War 


By the Rev. Edmund T. Simpson 


Missionary, Salome District, Arizona 


HE BISHOP OF ARIZONA, the local com- 

mander of the American Legion with 
his financial officer and the desert pastor 
stood at attention while World War 
veterans raised the Stars and Stripes over 
the desert scene! The occasion was the 
opening of the new Grace Church Hall 
at Lone Mountain in the Harquahala 
Valley, Arizona, and the installation of 
the newly established Legion Post. 

Ex-service men, released as arrested- 
cases from the government hospital for 
tubercular soldiers at Fort Whipple, with 
their families, make up the bulk of the 
settlement’s population. Broken in health, 
unfit for hard work and compelled to 
spend their lives in 
the warm, dry cli- 
mate of Arizona, 
these men need a 
home of their own 
where they can live 
in moderate comfort 
on their compensa- 
tion or pension. 
This they find on 
the desert where, 
with the disabled 
soldier’s privilege, 
they can acquire 
three hundred and 
twenty acres of land 
after only one year’s 
residence and mak- 
ing certain improve- 
ments. 

The comfort is 
very moderate, in- 
deed, and is largely 
in the future. Still, 
it is a comfort to 
own your own home 
in the one place 
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THE FLAG RAISING AT LONE MOUNTAIN 


Bishop Mitchell is at the left and the Rev. 
E. T. Simpson at the right of the pole 


where you have a chance for life and 
health, even if that home is only a one 
or two room shack. What if it is six, 
eight, ten or more miles to the nearest 
well? What if it is twenty, or even thirty 
miles to the post office and the railroad 
station? What if it is seventy miles to 
the nearest doctor and the nearest tele- 
phone? What if electricity and all its 
works are a memory, with nothing but a 
radio or two and the car batteries to keep 
your memory green? What if the nearest 
neighbor is half-a-mile away and the 
roads are bad? What if the land will 
yield no crop without water? What if 
that water is four hundred feet beneath 
the surface, and 
there are no funds 
with which to sink a 
well and buy a 
pump? Still, it is 
home, home lighted 
by hope that some 
day, somehow the 
Old “dese Et cry, 
“Give us water,” 
will be answered. 

It takes grit to 
begin life over again 
in these circum- 
stances. One expects 
grit of our soldiers 
but one’s faith in 
the future of our 
country deepens as 
we contemplate the 
bravery and the loy- 
alty and the self- 
sacrifice of. the 
young wives, prod- 
ucts of the flapper- 
age, who face the 
same hardships but 
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AT THE OPENING OF GRACE CHURCH HALL, LONE MOUNTAIN 
From miles arownd settlers came to participate in the opening of this religious social 
center (seen in the background) on the Arizona desert 


a harder work, for they must nurse the 
sick and do the work he cannot do. They 
outrank in fortitude the wives of the 
early pioneers who settled our frontiers. 
Eighteen months ago, a few weeks after 
the first settlers had moved in,. the 
Church’s missionary in the Salome dis- 
trict, the only minister of any sort to the 
scattered people in a territory of five 
thousand square miles, went to visit the 
newcomers, who at once adopted him as 
their pastor. Two weeks later, he held a 
service with them in the great outdoors, 
the first public gathering of the new com- 
munity. Meanwhile, the missionary had 
taken Bishop Mitchell to see them. He 
was greatly impressed by the need for an 
intensive social, as well as religious work 
at Lone Mountain. When he left, he 
promised to see what he could do toward 
getting the material for a church hall to 
be used as a community center, if the 
people would furnish the land and the 
labor. In a few weeks, he was given a 
plot of ground next to the school house. 
Then the money was secured and the lum- 
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ber sent out. The limitations of space 
prevent me telling how the few able- 
bodied men in the settlement, cheered on 
by all the others, hauled the lumber the 
twenty miles from Salome and worked 
day after day to get the building up. 

At last, all was in readiness for the 
opening on Saturday, March 9. It was a 
happy coincidence that brought the Rev. 
F. B. Bartlett, Field Secretary of the 
National Council, into the Salome dis- 
trict at this time so that after two days’ 
driving, he was able to participate in the 
dedication of Grace Church Hall. The 
Bishop, together with Mr. Bartlett, the 
missionary and his wife after a twenty- 
five mile drive in Biddy Bounce, the mis- 
sionary’s fiery Dodge, were among the 
first to arrive at Lone Mountain, but soon 
dust clouds to north, east, south and west 
told of an approaching crowd of automo- 
biles and presently a vast multitude, at 
least for the desert, numbering almost 
two hundred, gathered, astonished at 
their own numbers. 

The flag-raising ceremonies were fol- 
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lowed by the dedication of the building. 
Its function as the religious center was at 
once made evident by the Baptism of a 
child, the confirmation of two men and a 
celebration of the Holy Communion. Its 
role as a social center was shown in the 
dinner which followed the service, in the 


installation of the new American Legion ° 


Post and the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Legion by the Arizona Legion officers, 
and in the social gathering and dance 
which was held in the evening. 

Grace Church Hall is fifty feet long by 
twenty-two wide, not very large but suf- 
ficient for the present and capable of be- 
ing enlarged when necessary. At one end 
a space of several feet, shut off by folding 
doors, is set apart as a chancel. When 
the chairs in the social hall are properly 
arranged and the folding doors thrown 
open, the whole has a decidedly churchly 
effect. The altar, set off effectively by a 
red dossal sent from New York, was made 
_ and given by one of the settlers who is 
well-skilled in such work. Other chancel 
furniture is yet to come. What is the 
nave when the folding doors are open, 
becomes the social hall when they are 
shut. Back of it is the kitchen and the 
prophet’s chamber, for the use of the mis- 
sionary and his wife when visiting in the 
settlement. 


An old Delco plant was put into condi- 
tion by one of the men. A radio has been 
contributed and it is hoped soon to have a 
moving picture machine in operation. 

The people of Lone Mountain are very 
appreciative of the interest and activity 
of Bishop Mitchell on their behalf and, 
at the close of the service passed a reso- 
lution renaming the road on which the 
building is situated, Mitchell Avenue. 

The hall itself was named after Grace 
Church, Kirkwood, Missouri, whose gen- 
erosity made the building possible. When 
Bishop Mitchell was in Kirkwood some 
months ago, he had a talk with the rector, 
the Rev. Francis J. F. Bloy about coming 
back to Arizona where he was ordained 
and had been a missionary. Mr. Bloy, 
however, decided against the change. 
Later, at a meeting of the parish branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Bishop 
told this and said, “Now, what is it worth 
to you to have your rector remain with 
you?” and went on to say how much he 
needed men like Mr. Bloy. He also told 
of his other needs and spoke especially 
of the soldier settlement. As a thank 
offering for their rector’s remaining, they 
gave the funds for the building at Lone 
Mountain. That gift is day by day con- 
tributing to the welfare and contentment 
of the handicapped pioneers on the desert. 


Anking Has First Training Conference for Laity 


One of the greatest needs of the Church 
in China today is for volunteer lay work- 
ers. This is due to a variety of causes, 
the layman does not know what to do and 
a great many cannot read. It was a rec- 
ognition of this situation and its causes 
which led Bishop Huntington of Anking 
to conduct the first Layman’s Training 
Conference at St. Lioba’s School, Wuhu, 
February 17-24. The group which came 
together for a week’s intensive training 
was widely representative of the whole 
diocese. Nineteen men came from thir- 
teen different missions and ranged in age 
from eighteen to sixty, and in intellectual 
preparation from a sophomore in college 
to men who could “but barely read in a 


sort of a way.” In addition to Bishop 
Huntington, who conducted the daily 
meditations, the leaders included the Rev. 
Kimber H. K. Den, the Rev. Hunter 
Yen, the Rev. Philip Lee and the Rev. 
Bernard Tsen. The classes, conducted 
in seminar form, covered a wide range of 
topics including the New and Old Testa- 
ments, the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer, the canons of the Church and 
parish organization. Although the re- 
sults of this work cannot yet be meas- 
ured adequately, the institute demon- 
strated its usefulness and it is hoped to 
have similar gatherings for women as 
well as for men, and in other parts of 
the diocese. 
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HUDSON STUCK MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, FORT YUKON, ALASKA 


Fort Yukon Mission Needs Power Plant 


Breakdown of only power plant within hun- 
dreds of miles causes serious situation in Alas- 
kan Mission. Immediate replacement is urgent 


@en YOU IMAGINE a twentieth century 
hospital without a power plant, with- 
out electric light, or without power to 
operate its X-Ray? Such, however, is the 
sorry plight of the Hudson Stuck Mem- 
orial Hospital, Fort Yukon, Alaska. 
There is no electric power supply within 
hundreds of miles of Fort Yukon and sev- 
eral years ago a power plant was installed 
at the mission to supply light for the hos- 
pital and mission residences, thus reduc- 
ing the fire risk, and electricity to operate 
the X-Ray and other instruments for mak- 
ing diagnosis and treating patients. Now, 
Dr. Grafton Burke, director of the hospi- 
tal, reports by wireless that the mission 
power plant has broken down finally and 
completely. It has succumbed to long 
and hard use and new equipment is 
needed at once. 

Dr. Burke urges that new equipment be 
shipped “at the earliest moment to insure 
proper installation and good workman- 
ship during the warm and light season. 
Anxiously awaiting wire to proceed.” 

He estimates that it will cost: 


Engine and generator...............-.. $2,068.00 

Battery material, plates and 
SCDATALOD yh eae eee 1,082.00 

Electrolyt@s2 a. ee 124.00 


Cement and other building ma- 
terial for housing the machin- 
ery outside of the hospital 
and labor for installing new 


plant-vs oe ee 2,100.00 

Freight on the shipment, total 
weight about twenty tons ...... 1,090.00 
$6,464.00 


The Department of Missions has not 
the funds to provide this unexpected and 
unavoidable expense. Bishop Rowe’s 
“specials” are almost gone. We can only 
hope that his generous friends will stand 
by him and Alaska once again as they 
have so often in the past. 

One friend has promised the first 
$1,000. 

The Department of Missions will gladly 
forward other gifts large or small. 

Every dollar will help and every day 
counts. 
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Recruiting for the Ministry 


A man with a message is needed in every 
college if men are to find God’s Will for 
their lives and the Church her leaders 


By the Rev. C. Leslie Glenn 


Secretary for College Work, Department of Religious Education 


"| Rie PROBLEM OF recruiting for the 
ministry is part of a larger problem, 
namely to help men find the Will of God 
for their lives. The world knows, judg- 
ing alone from the external criteria of 
efficiency and satisfaction, that many 
men are not in the right jobs. From the 
Christian point of view, this means that 
they have not found the vocation for 
which they were intended. We take it 
to be axiomatic that every man is called 
of God to do some piece of work in the 
world, and if a man is serious about it, 
one of the things about which God can 
give him light is the question of his life 
work. And the first fact that strikes us 
is that the forces of recruiting for the min- 
istry, for engineering, for business, for 
all of God’s enterprises in the world, are 
not wholly successful. 

We are attempting here to study these 
forces, to discover the spiritual and moral 
influences in the experience of a young 
man which help him to find out what God 
means him to do with his life. From the 
standpoint of the Church’s ministry alone, 
the problem is to reach those men whom 
God intended for the ministry and to try 
to prevent those men from going into it 
whom God does not want in it. What, 
specifically, are the forces which recruit 
for the ministry? ‘The answers here are 
from a study made of all men in our 
Church seminaries during the academic 
year 1927-28, and from a series of studies 
made by the Department of Religious 
Education over a period of twelve years, 
1916-1928. 

1. The Christian Home. Twelve per- 
cent of our clergymen come from minis- 
ters’ homes. Many of them say that they 
were drawn by their father’s work. The 
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men in the seminaries now are almost 
unanimous in saying their home influence 
was favorable. It is obvious that the 
home is a powerful factor for, and at the 
same time one of the biggest hindrances 
to, the ministry. Those who work with 
students know that many parents want 
just enough religion for their boy in col- 
lege, but not too much. Frequently, if 
he begins to think about the ministry, 
they call a halt. Bishop Slattery, in his 
book, The Ministry, puts this in the very 
first chapter when he refers to parents 
killing the beautiful spirit of their sons. 
It is interesting to note also that many 
of the men in Who’s Who are clergymen’s 
sons. Men in Who’s Who are supposed 
to be successful, and, broadly speaking, 
the men who are successful may be said 
to have found their vocation. Many come 
from clergymen’s families, out of homes 
where fear and selfishness and unworthy 
motives of choice are reduced to a mini- 
mum, in other words, where the chance 
is greatest of finding God’s Will, in the 
truest sense. 

2. The Home Church. ‘The training 
which men receive here is probably an 
important factor in the lives of more men 
than are conscious of it. This only ap- 
plies, however, at the most, to two-thirds 
of our clergymen, since only that number 
were brought up in the Episcopal Church. 
The influence of the choir and acolyte’s 
guilds is a mixed blessing. Dr. George 
Craig Stewart emphasizes the right point 
in his address to acolytes, when he makes 
the first injunction, “an acolyte must be 
manly.” 

The influence of the home church al- 
ways depends on the influence of a par- 
ticular clergyman. Most men who give 
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credit to their parish church can name 
specifically the clergyman who interested 
them. The parish church and the home 
belong together as the most potent influ- 
ences. This is further seen when we real- 
ize that one-half of the men now in sem- 
inaries decided to enter the ministry while 
living at home, before they went to col- 
lege. Many of the remainder decided 
after college, due to a clergyman they met 
at a church in the place where they were 
working. 

3. The School. Eighty percent of our 
men in the ministry have come from the 
public or private day school. At this 
time of their lives they are directly under 
the influence of their home and _ parish 
church, and these two far outshadow any 
influence that may be exerted in a day 
school. Therefore the religious influence 
of the day school, rightly or wrongly, is 
usually never considered. Where clergy- 
men have attempted to work with the 
public and private schools and have taken 
leadership in the Hi-Y clubs and similar 
organizations, another large sphere of in- 
fluence is opened. 

Much of the organized work of the 
Church with day school pupils has been 
splendidly done for the past ten years 
through various young people’s organi- 
zations. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that this movement by no means 
reaches all of our young people. Many 
of our most ambitious boys are away at 
college because today nearly everyone 
finds it possible to work his way through. 
This means that many boys are not in 
touch with the organized young people’s 
movement. We should be careful there- 
fore not to lean too heavily upon our 
young people’s conferences as_ possible 
sources for candidates for the ministry. 

Twenty percent of our clergymen come 
from the private boarding school. The 
ratio of public school and private school 
boys in the ministry is therefore four to 
one. This is probably the same propor- 
tion as that which exists in other profes- 
sions. But when we consider that there 
are proportionately more Episcopalians 
in private schools than there are boys 
from other communions and that so many 


leading schools of the country are owned 
or controlled by our Church or use our 
services; we see that we are not produc- 
ing the right number of leaders from the 
private schools. 

We have the best secondary school 
system of any Church and yet it does not 
produce its fair share of leaders. It is 
safe to say that a large proportion of 
our Church youth receive their prelimi- 
nary training in the private schools, yet 
the proportion of men in our seminaries 
from these schools is surprisingly small. 
The actual number is six percent. 

This is a well-known criticism and is a 
serious cause for concern on the part of 
the headmasters. Two things, however, 
ought to be said: First, there is nothing 
magical in the Church school system it- 
self. A man is needed to embody the 
challenge of religion. The thing that 
boys remember about their school is the 
influence of a person, the headmaster, 
the chaplain, one of the masters, the 
coach. In some schools, religion, espe- 
cially in its voluntary aspects is left in 
the hands of the youngest idealistic mas- 
ter, who is often untrained. The masters 
and the Head too often are busied with 
administrative work which leaves no time 
for personal contacts with the boys. 
Second, a lot of the so-called failure of 
the schools may be laid at the door of the 
colleges which do not build on the foun- 
dation which is laid. “Then cometh col- 
lege and taketh away the seed which is 
sown.” Even though there are not many 
men from Church schools now in the 
seminaries, we do not know how many 
there might have been if the colleges had 
followed up the work of the schools. 


4. College and University. Here is to 
be found the greatest failure in keeping 
and developing a sense of vocation. From 
the returns, it is seen that only seventeen 
percent decided to enter the ministry in 
college, and those whom college helped 
in this decision are very few. ‘This is 
strange when we realize that between 
fifteen and twenty-two is the most ideal- 
istic time of life. There are those who 
talk about the inevitability of sophomoric 
doubt and perhaps this college defeatism 
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has gone too long unchallenged. We may 
confidently affirm that if given religious 
leadership and an even chance it is in the 
nature of the human animal to grow 
steadily all through college. The motive 
of unselfish service is never stronger than 
in college. In psychological jargon, the 
ministry is an interest which is to the fore 
at that time of life. Replies to question- 
naires indicate that many men had it in 
mind or had something like it in mind 
and in many cases did not know until 
later that the ministry was the thing they 
were looking for. 

One practical suggestion which might 
help to remove this mysteriousness about 
the ministry, would be to allow our semi- 
naries to become easier places to get into 
and out of. Men should not be required 
to decide to study for Orders before they 
enter the seminary. If they could enroll 
in our seminaries as easily as they do our 
law schools and could leave them without 
any sense of chagrin at having turned 
back, more men could go to test them- 
selves for a vocation. The advantage of 
this is obvious. It would give a man a 
fair opportunity to find out his aptitudes 
and even if a great many left our semi- 
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ASSOCIATION, GENEVA, NEW YORK 
Of the men now in Church Seminaries, sixteen received their collegiate education at 


This is more than ten percent of average number of Episcopalians in attendance 


naries after a year or two they would be 
all the better laymen for their experience 
there. 

Another practical suggestion is to have 
college students visit the seminaries. This 
gives them an opportunity to see some- 
thing of the life of the seminary, to meet 
the professors, and to talk with men 
their own age who are Candidates for 
Holy Orders. A number of such visits 
have been made and the results have been 
highly satisfactory. Frequently, it is pos- 
sible to have groups of seminary men 
visit a campus to speak to groups and 
to meet individuals among the college 
students. Sometimes a professor or other 
clergymen goes with them to lead in this 
kind of mission. Bishops and_ other 
clergy have entertained college men in 
their homes over week-ends. The gen- 
eral objective in all this is to multiply 
contacts between college undergraduates 
and men who have caught something of 
the romance of the ministry. 

Jesse Lynch Williams, the novelist, has 
been a close observer of several university 
campuses, and he throws out this chal- 
lenge to the Church: “All kinds of indus- 
tries and enterprises are now seeking col- 
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BRESLIN TOWER, SEWANEE 
Modeled after the tower of Magdalen Oollege 
at Oxford, England, this tower adjoins the col- 

lege library at the University of the South 


lege graduates, from the moving picture 
industry to advertisement-writing itself. 
In fact, almost all callings call for college 
graduates, except the arts and the Church. 
I suppose the latter knows they haven’t 
much chance in the competition anyway.” 
(The italics are ours.) 

Two influences against recruiting which 
might be mentioned here are ignorance of 
the need, and rationalization of our un- 
willingness to present the need. The sud- 
den increase in candidates for the minis- 
try following the war has led in some 
quarters to a false feeling of security. This 
increase did not keep up during the past 
Triennium. 

It is often said that more important 
than seeking likely recruits, is the task 
of discovering the obviously unfit. By 
this, many excuse themselves from chal- 
lenging young men with the ministry and 
blame the bishops or the seminaries for 
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not keeping certain men out. The bish- 
ops and seminaries cannot do any elimi- 
nating until they have more applicants to 
choose from. -Too often a bishop must 
take whatever men offer themselves or 
have none at all. A seminary must have 
some one to teach. Standards are after 
all relative, and if it is sometimes a case 
of having whoever comes along or no 
one, one cannot be too discriminating. 

There is not so much danger of the 
bishops laying hands suddenly on many 
as of their laying hands reluctantly on a 
few, because the Church has failed to go 
out and compel them to come in. The 
first Twelve were chosen out of a great 
company that were available. Today 
there is another such company waiting 
for a Call. When the Church has flung 
the net, it can choose whom it will. 

The lack of money is another popular 
excuse which should be recognized as 
such. It is not a cause, and may be dis- 
missed by stating simply that it does not 
seem to keep men out of other professions. 

The ministry of school teaching is at- 
tractive to many men and some seminary 
training would seem to be almost indis- 
pensible for the highest usefulness in this. 
If a man wants to teach school as a Chris- 
tian, he should be urged to study theol- 
ogy. ‘Too many recent graduates have 
had their aspirations dulled in Christian 
work because they did not have their 
minds trained. The amount of religious 
instruction a man gets in college is not 
going to carry him far in religious leader- 
ship. 

To return to positive influences, books 
have been a great inspiration to some 
men. There are several funds available 
for supplying them free. Biographical 
studies are best, such as: Henry Drum- 
mond, Henry Wright, Edward L. Atkin- 
son, perhaps Death comes for the Arch- 
bishop, Forbes Robinson’s Letters, Van 
Dyke’s Loyola, Chesterton’s St. Francis, 
Canon Raven’s A. Wanderer’s Way and 
Shoemaker’s A Young Man’s View of the 
Ministry. 

The summer camp offers another op- 
portunity to reach college men. Usually 
these camps are thought of in relation to 
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what they do for the boys, but frequently 
they do even more for the men who come 
as leaders and counselors. Diocesan 
camps, Y. M. C. A. camps and _ private 
camps may deeply affect those who come 
to help manage and direct them provid- 
ing their fundamental purpose is a Chris- 
tian one. More use could be made of 
the summer camp as an instrument for 
reaching older men if we had the imagi- 
nation to ask the best men we know to 
come to them and to volunteer their time 
to the boys. If put on the basis of Dr. 
Grenfell’s work, the influence on the men 
would be as great as that on the boys. 

The student conferences of the Church 
and of the Student Christian Movement 
every June, offer an opportunity to talk 
over in a more leisurely fashion with stu- 
dents the question of life work. 

The few Church conferences on the 
ministry that have been held have been 
most useful. Especially have the two 
held at St. Paul’s School, Concord, had 
far-reaching results. It is surprising 
how many men in the seminaries say that 
they first began to be interested in the 
ministry through the St. Paul’s confer- 
ence. 

The Church colleges have sent more 


‘men into the ministry than any of the 


other colleges, but it should be kept in 
mind that many of these men decided to 
go into the ministry before they went to 
college and they attended a Church col- 
lege because of the scholarships avail- 
able or because they are sent to it by 
their rector. 

Fundamentally, in every college when 
we look for what it was that influenced 
men, we always discover a person. The 
Rey. A. L. Kinsolving at Amherst Col- 
lege has a clerical club of forty mem- 
bers, and two or three men enter the min- 
istry every year. We are safe in draw- 
ing the conclusion that more men are not 
influenced because we do not have 


enough clergymen, presidents, professors, 
and others with Christian conviction in 
touch with students. In our universities 
there is one clergyman for every 574 stu- 
dents, whereas in the Church at large, we 
have one clergyman for every 306 bap- 
tized persons. The college clergy have 
just about twice as many people to take 
care of and, of course, most of them are 
able to give very little of their time to it. 

The colleges were not so important 
even a generation ago, for there were not 
as many men in the high schools then as 
there are in the colleges now. Everyone 
goes to college and yet that is where the 
recruiting forces of the Church are weak- 
est. The aggressive boys that we want 
are in the colleges. Men who formerly 
worked their way up from the ranks in 
business, now work their way through 
college. The density of Episcopalians is 
six times as great in the colleges as in 
the country at large. In the eastern uni- 
versities, the Episcopalians far out-num- 
ber the members of other Churches. 

Parochial and diocesan lines break 
down. Students cross _ ecclesiastical 
boundary lines to get an education and 
frequently one parish at a college center, 
because it is unable to reach students, 
will lose another parish’s candidate. We 
can work as hard as we will in the par- 
ishes, in the homes and in the schools, 
but if we continue to lose men when they 
go away to college, the problem of re- 
cruiting for the ministry will remain per- 
manently unsolved. 

Ultimately, we must have a man with 
a message in each college with an op- 
portunity for effective contacts with stu- 
dents. Undergraduates of the best type 
are not interested in rewards, nor afraid 
of hardships. We do not say that for a 
poetical ending—it’s a literal fact. We 
must make up our minds to stop apologiz- 
ing and present this thing as a cause 
worth the gift of a life. 


Next Month—PLACEMENT OF THE CLERGY 


[HE next step after recruiting is the effective use of the Church’s leaders. The Rev. 

Theodore R. Ludlow, D.D., has made an exhaustive study of this problem which we 
shall present to our readers in July together with comment by the Right Rev. Philip 
Cook, D.D., Chairman of the Commission on the Ministry. 
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New Effort for St. Luke’s, Tokyo 


New York Committee challenges Church by 
assuming one-half of total objective necessary 


to assure medical center in Japanese Capital 


By Spencer Van B. Nichols 


Chairman, New York Committee, St. Luke’s International Hospital 


HE selection of Mr. Spencer Van B. Nichols 
i & as chairman of the recently combined New 
York Committee and New York Diocesan 
Committee gives renewed hope of completing 
the campaign for St. Luke’s International Hos- 
pital and College of Nursing, Tokyo, Japan. 
He is well known in business and international 
affairs as a man of letters and is most remem- 
bered for his diplomatic services during the 
Wilson administration. Impaired health result- 
ing from his service as a Naval officer during 
the World War led to his retirement from 
public affairs. 


1 os LAYMEN STILL gain the fervor 
that came to our fathers in the old 
battle cry of the Church Militant, and to 
laymen all over the country there is a 
quickening realization of the paucity of 
viewpoint that governs the entire Church 
in its attitude toward our missionary 
frontiers and its evangelical progress. It 
is time that the men and women of the 
Church accept a new standard and realize 
that the advance program of the Church 
calls for new values and for renewed con- 
secration. It is utterly impossible for the 
Church to approach its task with the ac- 
cepted viewpoint of an older day. 

Our conception must increase with our 
opportunity, and the challenge to the 
Church today is the demand that a new 
consciousness be assumed with an assur- 
ance that the Church adopts a new 
standard of equipment for those in the 
field and a definite acceptance of in- 
creased financial responsibility. 

St. Luke’s International Hospital and 
College of Nursing represents a concep- 
tion based on the new order and is to me 
both an example and a challenge. An ex- 
ample in the past of building and equip- 


ment that was considered by the Church 
sufficient for the needs of our missionary 
efforts in the foreign field, and a challenge 
to the whole Church today that the re- 
habilitated St. Luke’s must needs achieve 
every iota of its proposed program if it is 
to carry on its great purpose. Even the 
highest idealism cannot escape the human 
equation, and the cause of Christ is best 
represented by practical Christians and 
emphasized by practical Christianity. 

Rudolf Bolling Teusler, Director of St. 
Luke’s, possesses one of the amazing per- 
sonalities concerned in the program of the 
Church and in the cause of international 
relations as it affects our country’s wel- 
fare. The new St. Luke’s will stand as a 
tribute to his dynamic service. The work 
of Dr. Teusler and his staff is a cement- 
ing force between the Church and the 
vast Empire of Japan, carrying out in 
practical service the teachings of Christ 
and His Church. 

Following the resolution presented by 
the Bishop of New York at the General 
Convention, wherein the General Conven- 
tion, at his insistence, so whole-heartedly 
endorsed the project to raise $2,656,500 
for St. Luke’s International Hospital, 
Tokyo, we commenced the rehabilitation 
and erection of our new Medical Centre. 
The Cross heads its tower, a symbol that 
will stand watch over those millions of 
God’s people who live in the silence of 
that city. 

The allotted time for the present cam- 
paign is drawing to a close and _ the 
Church cannot fail to fulfill its obligation. 
To this end, the New York committee has 
challenged the interest and faith of the 
Church throughout the nation by assum- 
ing a financial objective of $1,300,000, 
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and asking the entire Church, outside of 
the metropolitan area of New York and 
Long Island to raise the remaining 
$1,500,000, each diocese accepting an ob- 
jective in proportion to its financial 
means. 

Already the response is encouraging 
and $900,000 of the total is achieved, but 
the campaign to complete the hospital 
which must be concluded by July 1 at the 
latest cannot be successful unless each 
diocese accepts proportionately a financial 
objective and sees that its success is 
assured. 

I only wish that every man, woman and 
child of the Church could know Dr. Teus- 
ler as I know him, for St. Luke’s Interna- 
tional Hospital is more than the greatest 


humanitarian effort of our Church, it is 
the living evidence of the life work of a 
man of Christ, who for twenty-nine years, 
has served without financial reward in the 
front lines of the Church Militant, one 
man serving an empire of eighty millions. 
Can we be so religiously color blind as to 
fail him and the Master? From every 
diocese in the country may there come 
the assurance that we accept a new meas- 
ure of responsibility to the missionary 
program of the Church, a fuller ac- 
ceptance of our high opportunity of ser- 
vice to Japan, and redeem our pledge to 
erect for Dr. Rudolf Bolling Teusler and 
his associates in the cause of Christ, an 
adequate hospital adequately constructed 
and equipped! - 


St. Luke’s Trains Modern Nurses for Japan 


By Rudolf Bolling Teusler, M. D. 


Director, St. Luke’s International Hospital and College of Nursing 


O THE CHILDREN OF the soil or of the 
city make better nurses? ‘That 
question may some day be answered in 
St. Luke’s College of Nursing, Tokyo, as 
a result of the recent change in the type 
of girls seeking admission. Recently from 
over six hundred applicants our College 
of Nursing accepted thirty-three, the limit 
of available dormi- 


it would be practically impossible to even 
interest the better-educated Japanese 
women in the problems of nursing. The 
very name, Kangofu (trained nurse), car- 
ried with it so much odium and distaste 
that it was said that years would be re- 
quired to overcome the prejudice in the 
minds of Japanese women. When, about 

a decade ago, St. 


tory space. All of 
these girls are the 
daughters of profes- 
sional men, doctors, 
educators, and 
bankers. Hereto- 
fore, most, if not all, 
of St. Luke’s appli- 
cants were farmers’ 
daughters. This 
change is especially 
significant when it 
is remembered that 
only fifteen years 
ago, prominent To- 
kyo doctors and 


' laymen said that for 


many years to come 


oe E are all more or less interested 

in keeping the peace of the 
world. We also know that firmly es- 
tablished good relations which dowt 
admit of disagreement and _ disap- 
pointment between the United States 
and Japan will keep peace on the 
Pacific, because there isn’t any other 
country bordering on the Pacific that 
could start trouble if the United States 
and Japan stood together. Therefore 
in the broad international aspect of it, 
I feel that anyone who helps us raise 
this fund and to establish this hospital 
will be doing a great work for our 
country and for the rest of the world.” 
—Hon. Charles MacVeagh, American 
Ambassador to Japan. 
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Luke’s Training 
School for Nurses 
was formally open- 
ed, its insistence 
upon graduation 
from high school as 
a requirement for 
admission was re- 
garded by everyone 
as a fatal mistake. 
Only the native 
courtesy of the Jap- 
anese saved the 
school from open 
ridicule. The change 
is in large measure 
the result of St. 


Luke’s pioneer work, 


‘TH Eas ba Ra 


Three years ago, the first definite rec- 
ognition came when the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Education asked St. Luke’s to in- 
sist upon the requirement of high school 
graduation for admission in incorporating 
the College of Nursing. Now, further 
practical recognition has come in the ap- 
plications of six hundred high school 
graduates from which the college could 
accept a bare five percent. This is splen- 
did proof of the rapid advance of the 
standards of material that can be secured 
in Japan for creating modern nurses for 
that nation. Every effort should be made 
to establish our College of Nursing in ac- 
cordance with the best standards prevail- 
ing here in the United States. I doubt if 
the Church has ever had a challenge su- 
perior to this, that we codperate with the 
Japanese Government and the Japanese 
people in elevating the standards of nurs- 
ing for their great nation of eighty-odd 
millions of people, that the war against 
disease and suffering may be rapidly and 
successfully carried to higher levels of 
efficiency. The Japanese are beginning to 
realize the immensity of the problems in 
clinical applied medicine, public health 
and preventive medicine. They are 
eagerly seeking leadership, and have 
placed more confidence in the demonstra- 
tion being worked out in St. Luke’s, than 
in any other single institution. 

The fact that in a section beyond the 
river from St. Luke’s Hospital, the mor- 
tality of children under three years is 
seventy percent is simply overwhelming 
in its significance. I know that section of 
the city. I have walked its narrow lanes, 
seen the suffering of its poverty-stricken 
people, the undernourishment of the chil- 
dren and the scanty, insufficient clothing 
and protection from cold. No organized 
public health or charity relief work, as we 
know it in the United States, exists in 
Japan. All through the country small 
private groups of people are struggling 
with almost nothing to help the condi- 
tions immediately about them. Probably 
nowhere in the world is there open such 
a magnificent opportunity for a great ef- 
fective demonstration as the capital of 
Japan affords us in the relief of human 
suffering. amines in China, India, and 
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SESS os 
BLIND STREET MUSIOIAN 


Eighty percent of all poverty in Japan is caused 
by disease which St. Luke’s is helping to abolish 
by bettering public health 


in other great sections of the world, are 
terrible and pitiful in their appeal. The 
difference is, however, that in Japan there 
is an intelligent public, capable of wiping 
out these pestholes of suffering, if leader- 
ship can be provided in their midst to 
work out, along practical lines, methods 
that are adequate. It has taken us many 
decades here in the United States to 
progress from sporadic, ill-judged and 
badly organized individual efforts at char- 
ity, to concentrated, organized, efficient 
methods whereby actual relief is really 
afforded to those suffering and in need. 
The growth of public health and pre- 
ventive medicine in the United States is 
a splendid tribute to the guidance and co- 
operative power of the American people. 
As yet no such cooperation exists in 
Japan, and because of the highly indi- 
vidualistic tendency of the people and 
their patriarchial form of government, it 
is absolutely essential that a demonstra- 
tion be made in their midst along con- 
vincing lines, if public health and disease 
prevention methods are to be introduced 
into Japan successfully. The Japanese 
know this as well as we do, and that is 
one reason that they have such faith in 
the leadership and value of St. Luke’s. 
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New African Readers a Real Achievement 


A new day in African education is forecast 
in the textbooks prepared under the direc- 
tion of our Educational Adviser to Liberia 


By Thomas Jesse Jones, Ph.D. 


Educational Director, Phelps-Stokes Foundation 


HE PREPARATION OF 

The African Life 
Readers by James L. 
Sibley, Educational 
Adviser to Liberia, is a 
real achievement not 
only in education for 
Africa, but for educa- 
tion everywhere. The 
use of antiquated text- 
books long since dis- 
carded in Europe and 
America has been a 
real offense against the 
peoples of Africa, Asia, 
and other parts of the 
world. A textbook 
publisher recently con- 
fessed his surprise at 
the continued use of 
books whose circula- 


RRECOGNIZING the need for 

coordinating and developing 
the educational work carried on 
in Liberia, the interested mission 
boards, Methodist, Lutheran and 
Episcopal, the Colonization So- 
cieties and the Phelps-Stokes 
Foundation, organized in 1924, 
an Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation in Liberia and appointed 
Mr. James L. Sibley as Educa- 
tional Adviser. Mr. Sibley has 
been eminently successful in his 
work, chief among which must 
be counted the African Life 
Readers which were developed 
under his supervision. In the ac- 
companying article, Dr. Jones, 
the chairman of the Advisory 
Committee tells the story of the 
Readers and the need they fill. 


tive peoples. The un- 
fortunate results of 
such a method are, 
first, the tendency to 
cause the native peo- 
ples to depreciate their 
own environment and 
achievements, and sec- 
ond, the failure to 
establish sympathetic 
relations between the 
native people and their 
teachers. 

Through the interest 
of Ginn and Company, 
the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education in 
Liberia arranged to 
have this series of Af- 
rican textbooks pub- 
lished by Ginn and 


tion had long ago 

ended in Europe and America. The use 
of such old-fashioned texts disregards not 
only the remarkable advances in methods 
of printing but also the recent develop- 
ments in psychology and sociology. 

The educational principle of adaptation 
is now recognized by all progressive edu- 
cators. While the youth of the temperate 
zone have much in common with those of 
the tropics, there are elements of experi- 
ence and knowledge which differ in vital 
respects. The youth of the tropics should 
of course have an opportunity to learn 
somewhat of conditions in the temperate 
and arctic regions, but such knowledge 
should not exclude a recognition of their 
immediate environments. The imposition 
of occidental ideas on the Orient and on 
Africa is now being increasingly con- 
demned both by wise teachers and by na- 
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Company. Mr. Sibley’s 
prefatory statement explains the general 
purpose of the Readers: 

“This book is the first of a series 
designed to assist the African child 
in learning to read and speak Eng- 
lish in terms of his own surroundings 
and interests, and thus to obviate 
those difficulties which arise from at- 
tempting to teach the native child 
from books intended primarily for 
English-speaking children. 

“The method behind the African 
Life Readers is a ‘direct method’ 
based upon the principles of see, say 
and do. Its purpose is to enable the 
child to think and to express his 
thoughts in simple English related to 
the world in which he lives and, in 
the earlier books, to demonstrate his 
understanding through self-activity.” 


The series includes a Primer, 
First Reader, Second Reader, 
Third Reader, Arithmetic, 
and a Work Book in Home 
While some of 
the books have special feat- 
Liberian schools, 
practically all of them could 
be used in any part of Africa. 
At any rate, they are far bet- 


Geography. 


ures for 


ter adapted to Afri- 
can conditions than 
most of the books 
now in use. 

In the prepara- 
tion of the Series, 
Mr. Sibley was as- 
sisted by teachers 
who represented a 
varied experience 
both in Africa and 
in Europe and 
America. His pur- 
pose throughout the 
books has been to 
profit by the best 
results of European 
and American 
method as well as 
by intimate knowl- 
edge of African 
conditions and 
needs. An examina- 
tion of the illustra- 


I am David. 


I stand. 


inSeuvey. 


I come. 


THE-SPIRIT OF det soLeoye 


ization rapidly entering Africa. Not only 
are the attractive native features of the 
African village preserved, but recognition 
is given to the more helpful changes 
which contact with civilization is bringing 
to the customs and the clothing of the 
people. . African animals, African vegeta- 
tion, African colorings, and African life 
are presented in pleasing and dignified 
form. The calculations of the arithmetic 
relate to such topics 
as the huts in the 
village, bush cows, 
goats, palm kernels, 
bananas, rubber, 
rice, taxes, acreage, 
and other subjects 
related to African 
life. 

The reorganiza- 
tion of education in 
Africa or in any 
other part of the 
world is intimately 
dependent upon 
properly prepared 
books. However 
much _ education 
may be imparted 
through vocational 
and practical activ- 
ities, books will al- 
ways continue to 
occupy a large part 


f 


. 


—— a 


tions in the books reveals the guiding 
principle which Mr. Sibley has followed, 
namely, to realize a happy medium be- 
tween the primitive life and the new civil- 


in the general school program. Educa- 
tors everywhere will therefore welcome 
this African Life Series as a valuable 
contribution to the cause of education. 


Courtesy Ginn and Company 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS PAGE ARK FROM THE AFRICAN LIFE READERS PRIMER 
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The Spirit of Missions 


PICVORLAL SECTION 
Eight Pages of Pictures from the Field 


GOLDFISH VENDERS IN JAPAN 


These street salesmen are one of the picturesque sights of Japanese city life. Here is ¢ 


happy Japanese family pausing to purchase some goldfish 
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FERRYING ACROSS THE RIVER AT TAGUDIN, P. I. 
In the Mountain Province of Luzon which fine new roads have made so accessible, it is 
still necessary, at some points, to laboriously ferry an automobile across a stream 


Vincent Gowan 


A VILLAGE IN THE MOUNTAIN PROVINCE OF IDRGVAQIIN I 12%s Ale 


Lhe little town of Bawang shows some typical native architecture. Note especially the 
houses perched on poles and their thatch-roofs 
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CHAPEL OF HOLY TRINITY ORPHANAGE, TOKYO, JAPAN 


This chapel made possible by the Japan Reconstruction Fund is a very vital element in 
the work of Mr. R. Ishii among mentally undeveloped children. (See page 899) 


FIRST LAYMAN’S TRAINING CONFERENCE, WUHU, CHINA 
intensive training of laymen proved so successful that similar conferences are 
being planned elsewhere in the diocese. (See puge 373) 
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OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, ST. MICHAEL’S MISSION, ETHETE, WYOMING 
Through the open door may be seen the altar-cross against the clear window above the 
altar. Through this window worshipers see the Wyoming mountains 


ARAPAHOE BOYS AND GIRLS AT st. 
These boys and girls led the procession on Baster Day, 1929, 
offerings in their mite boxes. (See page 865) 


MICHAEL'S MISSION 


for having the largest 
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FIRST MORO GRADUATING CLASS, ZAMBOANGA, P. I. 


These seven girls were the first to be graduated from the Moro Settlement School which is 
a vital part of the Churech’s work on Mindanao. (See page 399) 


THE NEW ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL, KYOTO, JAPAN 
This new school building, one of the objects of the Corporate Gift of the last triennium, 
was formally opened at the gradwation recently of 160 Japanese girls 
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THE MOST REV. JOHN GARDNER 

At the recent celebration of the hundredth 
Kentucky, the FE residing Bishop delivered 
the article 


MURRAY, D.D. 
anniversary of the Diocese of 
an important address from whieh 
on the following pages is taken 
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Centennial of the Church in Kentucky 


The Presiding Bishop recalls the beginnings 
of the Church in Kentucky and its growth 
under Bishops Smith, Dudley and Woodcock 


By the Most Rev. John Gardner Murray, D.D. 


Presiding Bishop and Bishop of Maryland 


Iv 1783, the organization of dioceses be- 
gan in the American branch of our 
communion. During that year Connecti- 
cut and Maryland—the latter than com- 
prising in one what is now embraced in 
the three dioceses of Maryland, Easton 
and Washington—took on duly estab- 
lished diocesan identity. 

On September 17, 1792, the Rev. 
Thomas John Claggett, D. D., was con- 
secrated in Trinity Church, New York, 
not only as Bishop of Maryland, but also 
as the first bishop of our Church to re- 
ceive consecration on American soil. 

The General Convention was then in 
session in New York City, and put itself 
on record to the effect that every minister 
of the Church should on a certain Sun- 
day of the year, preach a sermon on the 
subject of frontier missions and collect 
money to propagate and sustain them; 
that each diocesan convention should ap- 
point a treasurer to receive contributions 
to that end, and report to the Bishop of 
the Church in Pennsylvania and to a 
standing committee to be appointed by 
the General Convention; that by these 
a treasurer should be appointed to 
receive the money from all the dioceses, 
and, when the sum was deemed sufficient, 
the Bishop of Pennsylvania, with the 
standing committee should send mission- 
aries to the frontier. 

Following upon this, Bishop Claggett, 
in his convention address said: “While 
you, gentlemen, with parental love, watch 
over the concerns of your own dioceses, 
permit me to request you to extend your 
views to those persons on the frontier of 
the United States who have been edu- 
cated in the faith and worship of our 
Church and wish to have the benefits of 


its ministry but from their scattered situ- 
ations and scanty circumstances are yet 
unable fully to provide for its support. 
This subject has been earnestly recom- 
mended to us by the General Convention. 


Supplementing the Bishop, the Com- 
mittee on the State and Church presented 
a resolution which was unanimously 
adopted, providing for the appointment 
of a committee to receive the money col- 
lected in Maryland for the support of 
missionaries to preach the Gospel on “the 
frontiers of the United States” and to 
augment it with such donations and col- 
lections as might be occasionally made 
until the Convention should order the ap- 
plication thereof. 

As to the outcome of this Gidepakine 
Dr. Hawks tells us that at the Maryland 
convention of 1789 the Committee on 
the State and Church reported “that the 
Rev. Samuel Keene, jr., had for some 
time been piously and laboriously em- 
ployed in organizing churches of our 
communion in the State of Kentucky, 
and had consequently incurred consider- 
able expense;” and suggested “that in 
approbation of such pious and laudable 
endeavors he be asked to accept one 
hundred dollars for the services already 
rendered, and be authorized to draw upon 
the treasurer of the Convention for the 
amount.” 

We have no such mention of the Rev. 
Edward Gantt, jr., in our Maryland 
journals, but Allen—and he is good au- 
thority—tells us that he was Maryland’s 
first missionary to Kentucky, where he 
made full proof of his ministry. 

These are only two of several Mary- 
land clergymen who, in the journals of 
that Diocese, are mentioned as minister- 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


THE RT. REV. BENJAMIN B. SMITH, D.D. 


First Bishop of Kentucky, 1832-1884 
Presiding Bishop 1868-1884 


ing to “the Episcopalians who inhabit 
those extensive regions which lie beyond 
the Appalachian Mountains, in order to 
assist in planting and spreading true re- 
ligion and learning through their rising 
empire.” 

One century ago, God gathered to- 
gether in the organized unit perpetuated 
in the body now here assembled the frac- 
tional agencies, individual and congrega- 
tional, which for 37 preceding years had 
been propagating in this then new com- 
monwealth of our country the Christian 
Gospel, according to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He constituted that unit body 
a temple of the Holy Ghost. For one 
hundred years, in that temple residing, 
the witnessing spirit has lived and moved 
and had His being to the glory of God 
the Father, in turning men from sin to 
righteousness by revealing unto them the 
way and works of Jesus Christ the Son. 

During this century of existerice, in 
common with all existence and en- 
deavor, you have had tides high and 


low. You have had alternating success 
and failure, intermittent hope and fear. 
But your continued existence as a dio- 
cese and your presence here this hour in 
that capacity and identity evidence the 
favor of God upon you and your dutiful 
recognition of obligation to Him in that 
His goodness and mercy have thus fol- 
lowed you all the days of your life. 

From the day of your birth until now, 
in every feature of your relationship to 
the general Church through the medium 
of your official representatives, you have 
occupied a position peculiarly unique. 

Your lay deputies to the General Con- 
vention have made notable contributions 
to the deliberations and conclusions of 
that governing body. Your clerical depu- 
ties have been no less prominent on the 
floor, and one of them occupied the chair 
as president of the House of Deputies 
for five successive trienniums, a term 
exceeded by only one other incumbent 
of that high office (the Rev. William E. 
Wyatt) and equaled only by two others 
(the Rev. William H. Wilmer and the 
Rev. Morgan Dix) of the nineteen who 
in all have been honored with it. And 
your episcopate is in a class all its own. 
Only Bishop White and Bishop Tuttle 
had a longer term of office as Presiding 
Bishop than had your first diocesan, 
Bishop Smith. 


Bishop Dudley, while never Presiding 
Bishop in name, yet as assessor thereof 
for many years virtually discharged the 
duties of that office. And whether as 
such or as Bishop of Kentucky itself, for 
twenty-nine years he was prince and peer 
among his brother bishops. In him we 
have another connecting link between 
Maryland and Kentucky, for he was 
called from a rectorship in the former 
diocese to the bishopric of the latter. 

And in the person of your third bishop, 
with you now, as may he be, please God, 
for many years to come, you continue to 
maintain your prestige and power at 
home, and no less among all your breth- 
ren, Clerical and lay of the whole Church. 

The defection of your first assistant 
bishop was no reflection upon the in‘eg- 
rity of the Diocese. Contrariwise, the 
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SuNEENNTAL OF THE CHURCH IN KENTUCKY 


futility of his schismatic action empha- 
sized the loyalty of the Church in Ken- 
tucky and afforded occasion for our 
whole communion to affirm, once for all, 
adherence to apostolic faith, teaching and 
practice. 

So much then for the recognition and 
discharge of individual obligation to 
others on the part of laymen, deacons, 
priests and bishops in the Diocese of 
Kentucky. 

Because of it all, we are not surprised 
to find the same laudable concept in the 


endeavor of the diocesan organizations, 


members of which are mutually depend- 
ent for the successful accomplishment 
of their common purpose. 

A survey of the work of these collat- 
eral, interdependent agencies, through 
the medium of which Kentucky has 
earned and occupies so enviable a place 
among her sister dioceses, reveals the 
fact that here as elsewhere, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary has the position of honor. 

Organized by Bishop Dudley on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1884, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Louisville, the Kentucky branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary began with seven 
parochial units. Mrs. Dudley was the 
first president and held the office for 


‘over thirty years. 


To mark the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of this branch, which was observed in 
Christ Church Cathedral in 1909, a silver 
thank offering of $1,046 was made and 
given undesignated to the Board of Mis- 
sions to use in memory of Bishop Dud- 
ley. It was appropriated to general mis- 
sions. (See August, 1909, Spirit oF MiIs- 
SIONS, page 721.) 

From the date of organization, this 
diocesan member has participated in all 
the activities of the whole body. Es- 
pecially notable is what it has done for 
the Emery Fund and the succeeding 
special offerings which have been given 
by the Auxiliary to mark the trienniums. 
Quoting from Mrs. Dudley’s first ad- 
dress, she said, “There is no better meth- 
od to create interest than in the edu- 
cational work and from mission study 
classes.” 

Of the many consecrated women who 


have contributed to the work of the Aux- 
iliary, I can mention only a few. Among 
them Mrs. Dudley, Mrs. Woodcock, who 
for many years has been absolutely in- 
dispensable and is now a life member; 
Miss Mildred Buchanan, Miss Lizzie 
Robinson, Miss Fanny G. Anderson, for 
thirty years diocesan branch treasurer, 
and a life member at the time of her re- 
cent decease, and Miss Nannie Hite Win- 
ston, about whom Miss Lindley writes: 
“Sometime before the triennial of 1919, 
Miss Winston, an officer of the Kentucky 
branch, happened to say to me that the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary was in October, 1921, and that she 
thought the occasion ought to be speci- 
ally marked. I think she also made the 
suggestion that if every member of the 
Auxiliary gave fifty cents for the fiftieth 
anniversary, we might realize a $50,000 
fund. We discussed such a plan at the 
triennial in Detroit in 1919, and voted 
to make the attempt to raise $50,000 to 
create an Emery Fund which should be 
used for missionaries on furlough and 
volunteers in training for the mission 


THE RT. REV. THOMAS U. DUDLEY, D.D. 
Second Bishop of Kentucky 1884-1904 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


THE RT. REV. CHARLES E. WOODCOCK, D.D. 
Third Bishop of Kentucky 1905— 


field. Responsibility for this attempt 
was put in the hands of a national com- 
mittee of which Miss Winston was chair- 
man. ‘The result of the offering was 
$90,000 and even yet occasional con- 
tributions are made toward it. We make 
grants from it according to its purpose 
and it gives a tremendous amount of 
pleasure to our missionaries, while it is 
a very beautiful memorial to Miss 
Emery.” 

Miss Winston has not only been chair- 
man of the Bishop Tuttle Memorial 
Fund, but also treasurer of the 1926-1928 
Corporate Gift, in which capacity she 
continues to serve during the present tri- 
ennium, After a constitutional interval 
of three years, at the last triennial, she 
was re-elected to membership in the pres- 
ent national executive board. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions having been organized in 
Baltimore in 1871, naturally the same 
place was chosen for the jubilee service 
and offering. And here again, Maryland, 
through the medium of the commemora- 


tive service, and Kentucky, as originator 
of the thank offering, joined hands as 
friends and fellow-workers in the Lord. 


And when we assemble the organiza- 
tion units comprising the entire diocese, 
we find pervading Kentucky the same 
sweet spirit of mutual consideration and 
codperation exemplified by the most 
conspicuous one of those contributing 
units, the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

An outstanding feature in the relation- 
ship of Kentucky to the general Church 
is the fact of its manifest sympathy with 
the purpose and plans of the National 
Council, its unswerving loyalty on a part- 
nership basis and its one hundred per 
cent contribution of moral and material 
means for the success of our universal 
endeavor. 

Through the medium of figures there 
is demonstration of the fact that if all 
our dioceses and districts accepted and 
paid their quotas with as fine a spirit as 
does Kentucky, the maintenance budget 
of the National Church would no longer 
occasion anxiety. For instance, during 
the two trienniums, 1923-1925 and 1926- 
1928, in every year except one, Kentucky 
overpaid its budget quota, and in that 
exceptional year met it in full. The aver- 
age percentage of payment for the six 
years is 110 1-3 percent and the accept- 
ance of $18,000 for the current year ex- 
ceeds by $900 that of last year. 

There may be various contributing 
causes for this wonderful record, but in 
my judgment it is chiefly because the 
splendid missionary leadership on the 
part of Bishop Woodcock and his body 
of loyal and devoted clergy has infused 
the whole body of the laity with intelli- 
gent instruction and encouraged and en- 
thused them to devoted and consecrated 
contribution, not only of labor but also 
of treasure. 

The splendid manner in which Ken- 
tucky has discharged and is discharging 
the obligation that should be recognized 
as mutual in all the dioceses and dis- 
tricts is more notable because of the di- 
ocesan sacrifice and curtailment of dioc- 
esan needs involved. 
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The Relation of Church and Mission 


An exposition of essential facts reveals that 
the Chinese Church is self-governing and 


possesses all the power of any Church 


By the Right Rev. Frederick R. Graves, D. D. 


Missionary Bishop of Shanghai 


N CONSIDERING THE RELATION of the 
Mission and the Chinese Church, it 
will be useful at the start to indicate what 
that relation is at the present time by re- 
calling the various stages through which 
we have actually passed. It is important 
to remember that this matter of the 
Chinese Church is not a matter of theory 
and is no new thing with us, but that 
from the very time when the China Mis- 
sion was started, it has been worked out 
to the position which now exists. 

The first stage was, of course, the send- 
ing of missionaries and the slow process 
of winning converts to the faith. The mis- 
sionaries before any considerable body of 
Christians had been gathered had natur- 
ally the responsibility for everything. 
But they both asked and received the ad- 
vice of the Chinese, particularly of the 
clergy when in time men were ordained. 

In 1901, the body of clergy and Chris- 
tians in this missionary district had grown 
to such a size that something more regu- 
lar and public needed to be established, 
and so the Kiangsu Conference was be- 
gun and met every year until in 1908, a 
Constitution and Canons were adopted 
for the Church in the Province of 
Kiangsu. 

In 1909, the Kiangsu Synod met under 
this Constitution and Canons with duly 
chosen representatives. This body thus 
became the governing body of the Church 
in this part of China. 

In 1912, the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui was formed by the establishment of 
the General Synod and from that time the 
Chinese Church was fully organized and 
the Diocese of Kiangsu became a constit- 
uent part of it. 

It is plain, therefore, that for twenty- 
eight years there has been not only co- 
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operation and consultation with the 
Chinese, but that these had been brought 
to the point where the Chinese: Church 
in this diocese and in general matters as 
regulated by the General Synod has be- - 
come a self-governing body and _ that 
meanwhile the representation of foreigners 
in both the Diocesan and General Synods 
has become smaller and smaller and the 
responsibility for the growth and govern- 
ment of the Church has been thrown 
more and more upon the Chinese. I can- 
not see that the Mission retains any ec- 
clesiastical power whatever. The Chinese 
have all the power which any Church pos- 
sesses and no inequality exists between 
Chinese and American clergy. 

Meanwhile, the Mission with its insti- 
tutions, educational and medical and its 
churches which have been built for the 
use of the Chinese by foreign contribu- 
tions has continued to exist. If the 
Chinese Church were able to support and 
staff and undertake the management of 
these institutions, I do not think that 
there would be any difficulty made about 
turning them over to the Chinese Church, 
but in point of fact the Church is still 
too weak to do so. The position of the 
Mission is, therefore, that it continues to 
support these institutions for the benefit 
of the Chinese Church and that it sup- 
ports a large staff of Chinese clergy and 
other workers in order to carry on the 
work for which the Mission is respon- 
sible. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that all these theoretical questions 
as to the relation of the Chinese Church 
to the Mission will be solved largely by 
the personal intercourse and Christian 
fellowship between the members of the 
Mission and the Chinese clergy and 
Christians. 


Jottings from Near and Far 


ae RECENT APPOINTMENT by Presi- 
dent Hoover of Lawrence M. Judd 
as Governor of the Hawaiian Islands 
should be of especial interest to Church 
people, as Mrs. Judd is the Educational 
Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Missionary District of Honolulu, and 
a very active Church worker. She was 
also a delegate of the last triennial meet- 
ing of the W.A. held in Washington, D.C. 
at the time of General Convention in 
October, 1928. Mr. Judd, the grandson 
of one of the early missionaries to 
Hawaii, is an outstanding Churchman. 
He is a rancher and has been Supervisor 
of the city and county of Honolulu and 
has served two terms in the Hawaiian 
senate. 
*k 


The devotion of Chinese Christians to 
the Church must ever be one of the most 
gratifying features of missionary work in 
China. In 1902, when the Mission was 
first established in Soochow, ten orphan 
boys were received as a nucleus for a 
school. The school thus started has grown 
into a vital force in the life of China, but 
what has happened to those orphan lads! 
We have just heard from China that dur- 
ing the past five or six years, one of them 
has made gifts to our school work amount- 
ing to $1,750. Next year he plans to give 
an additional $250 to complete a fund of 
$2,000 in recognition of what was done 
for him. Another has promised that when 
Mahan School, Yangchow, shall reopen, 
he will undertake the support of at least 
one needy boy. 


We frequently hear St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, Manila, spoken of as a hospital for 
Americans. It most decidedly is that and 
has always been Manila’s most popular 
hospital among the community. The 
largest amount of income from pay pa- 
tients also comes from Americans and the 
Women’s Board in Manila which gives 
such tremendous help year in and year 
out is almost entirely made up of Ameri- 
cans. Nevertheless the following figures 


show that the number of American pa- 
tients is not nearly the largest. During 
1928 the 2,415 in-patients were divided 
among the following nationalities: Fili- 
pinos 1,850, Americans 373, Chinese 61, 
Japanese 52, and others 79. 

ls 


A baptism in Spanish was a recent oc- 
currence at St. Stephen’s Church, Doug- 
las, Arizona. The padrinos and madrina, 
or fiodores of the little Mexican child 
were members of a Mexican group to 
whom the Rev. Ernest W. Simonson, rec- 
tor of the parish, has ministered for the 
past few years. Mr. Simonson feels that 
foreign-born work is an essential part of 
regular parochial activity. His work for 
the Mexicans includes classes on the 
Church and her ways, and in English for 
those who desire it. He also finds them 
positions, thus turning his ministry into 
a form of social service. Among the par- 
ish organizations is a Spanish Girls’ 
Friendly Society composed of fifteen or 
twenty senoritas who are beginning to at- 
tract favorable interest and attention. 

js ‘ 

On March thirtieth, Miss Jennie B. 
Dickson, for fifty years missionary among 
the Dakota Indians, passed away in the 
Harrison Memorial Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, where she had been for the last ten 
years. Miss Dickson began her half- 
century work among the Indians on the 
Yankton Reservation, North Dakota, un- 
der the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Church. In 1889, however, she was con- 
firmed by Bishop Hare and began work 
among the Indian women in the Niobrara 
District. After working on the Pine 
Ridge and Rosebud Reservations and 
serving as lay reader to the new commun- 
ity at Chamberlain, S. D., she settled in 
1903, on the Crow Creek Reservation 
where she served faithfully until she was 
disabled and was forced to go to the 
Harrison Memorial Hospital. In accord- 
ance with her wish, her ashes have been 
buried in the prairie cemetery near the 
tiny cottage and chapel where for so many 
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years she lived and ministered to the 
Dakota Indians. The Rev. David W. 
Clark, superintending presbyter of the 
Crow Creek Mission, whose memories of 
Miss Dickson go back to his earliest 
childhood days on the Rosebud Reserva- 
tion, conducted the last rites in the pres- 
ence of two veteran missionaries who had 
labored with Miss Dickson and of nearly 
a hundred Indians who remembered 
gratefully her daily ministrations. 
i 

Bishop Huntington of Anking writes 
that he has established a diocesan lending 
library for his clergy and other workers. 
This was made possible by a gift of fifty 
dollars from a friend in the United States. 
He is having the library catalogued and 
when it is finished a catalogue will be sent 
to all the workers in the diocese who will 
be allowed to draw books for one month 
at atime. While the amount of Christian 
literature in Chinese is not large, it is 
worth consideration and he hopes that by 
means of the lending library to stimulate 
the intellectual life of the workers. 


oy 


March twenty-third will long be re- 
membered in the history of the Church’s 
work among the Moros in the Philippine 
Islands. On that day was graduated the 
first class of the Moro Settlement School. 
Although the class numbered only seven 
girls, its importance will be seen when it 
is remembered that it is most unusual and 
contrary to long established Moro custom 
to provide for, or even permit the educa- 
tion of a girl. 

i 


At the opening of each semester the 
same story repeats itself again and again 
in Boone Middle School, Wuchang, 
China. The number of applicants for en- 
trance examinations has always greatly 
exceeded the number that can be admit- 
ted. For the sixty-six places available at 
the beginning of the last term more than 
one hundred and fifty made application. 
The present roll of three hundred and six, 
shows an interesting distribution of the 
occupations followed by the families from 
which the boys came. Business leads 
with one hundred and thirty-one pupils, 
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while political life and evangelistic work 
hold second place with forty-one pupils 
each. The other occupations with the 
number of pupils are: education 30, in- 
dustry 14, medicine 11, agriculture 3, 
military life 2, and other occupations 33, 
Of this number, also, about one-half are 
from Christian families. 


is 


Among the churches included in the 
building schedule to be aided by the 
Japan Reconstruction Fund, was the 
chapel of Holy Trinity School for men- 
tally undeveloped children. Although the 
chapel was the only building damaged be- 
yond repair, it was decided, in making 
plans for the future, to sell the school’s 
valuable property in the heart of one of 
Tokyo’s busy wards and to move to a 
suburban site. Of this, Mr. R. Ishii, the 
head of the school, a devoted Churchman 
and the leading Japanese authority on the 
development of mentally defective chil- 
dren, writes: 

“We like our new place very much. Al- 
ready, its peculiar quietness, its good air 
and its ample space for playing ground 
for the children is favorably telling on 
their health. There are happening much 
fewer cases of epileptic fits since we 
moved out. 

“Tt is with great joy and a sense of 
deep gratitude that I write and tell you 
of the completion of the building work 
of the chapel. It is a reinforced concrete 
edifice after a plan drawn by Dr. Ber- 
gamini. It is a plain, simple church, but 
a lovely little house of God, in which our 
home group daily enjoy the worship of our 
Heavenly Father with much inspiration 
and heartiness.” 

It will be remembered that when, in 
September, 1923, St. Margaret’s School 
was completely destroyed by the fire that 
followed the Tokyo earthquake, it was 
Mr. Ishii who came forward and placed 
practically all of the facilities of Holy 
Trinity School at the disposal of Bishop 
McKim and Miss Gertrude Heyward who 
were well-nigh distracted as to how St. 
Margaret’s would care for the six hundred 
students expected for the new school year 
then about to begin. 
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SANCTUARY 


Behold the joy that cometh unto thee from God 


A PRAYER FOR THOSE ON HOLIDAY 


He FatuHer, from whom all good things do come, be with 
those who are enjoying rest and holiday at this time. May this 
refreshment of soul and body draw us closer to thee and deepen our 
sympathy with those who through illness or injustice are denied these 
thy gifts. Help us to see thee in the beauty and majesty of nature, and 
grant us on our return renewed strength in body and mind to carry on 
our work; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


For SUMMER CONFERENCES 


@) Gop, the strength of all who trust in thee, and the joy of all who 

serve, look with favor, we beseech thee, upon our summer schools. 
Vouchsafe to us the sure guidance of thy Holy Spirit and grant to us 
a fresh vision of the meaning of life, and of stewardship; that all we 
have and are, being consecrated to thee, may be instruments in thy 


hand for the advancement of thy Kingdom, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


py orr, O Jerusalem, the garment of thy mourning and affliction, 
and put on the comeliness of the glory that cometh from God for 
ever. Cast about thee a double garment of the righteousness which 
cometh from God; and set a diadem on thine head of the glory of the 
Everlasting. 


For God will show thy brightness unto every country under 
heaven. For thy name shall be called of God for ever, The peace of 
righteousness, and, The glory of God’s worship. 


Arise, O Jerusalem, and stand on high, and look about towards the 


east, and behold thy children gathered from the west unto the east by 
the word of the Holy One, rejoicing in the remembrance of God. 


Even the woods and every sweet-smelling tree shall overshadow 


Israel by the commandment of God. For God shall lead Israel with 


joy in the light of his glory with the mercy and righteousness that 
cometh from him. 
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The National Council 


The National Council meets regularly four times a year. Its work is conducted and promoted through 
the Departments of Missions and Ohurch Extension, Religious Education, Ohristian Social Service, Finance, 
Publicity and Field, the Woman's Auxiliary, the American Church Institute for Negroes, and Cooperating 
Agencies. Under the Departments there are Divisions, Bureaus and Commissions. 

All communications for the Council or for any Department, Auxiliary, Division, Bureau, Oommission 
or officer should be addressed to the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

All remittances should be payable to Lewis B. Franklin, Treasurer. 


Meeting of the National Council 
New York, April 24, 1929 


A Bis MEETING OF THE National Council on April 24, with Department meetings 

the preceding day, was the last meeting of the Council until October. On Wed- 
nesday morning at nine-thirty o’clock in the Church Missions House Chapel, the 
Presiding Bishop, assisted by Bishop Lloyd and the Rev. C. M. Davis, LL.D., was 
celebrant at a memorial service to Bishop Brent, whose life and work was commem- 
orated in an address by Bishop Lloyd. At the business session which immediately 
followed, the Council received from the Department of Missions and adopted as its» 
own, a minute on the death of the Right Rev. Charles Henry Brent, D.D.: 


The death of Bishop Brent removes one of the most picturesque and impressive figures in our 
Church’s life—Priest, Bishop and pastor of souls, statesman in the realm of high moral endeavor, 
he conceived himself as a “spiritual adventurer”. As Bishop of the Philippine Islands he came 
to occupy a place in the Orient that was conspicuous and commanding. Whenever men met to 
consider the moral and spiritual interests in life, his voice gave impulse and direction to their action. 
He had a genius for leadership, a leadership gladly accorded him by peoples and religious bodies 
widely different to traditions and practice. 

Bishop Brent’s mind was comprehensive and generously inclusive of the views and opinions 
of others. Ministering to peoples whose language and habits were foreign to him he won their 
confidence and affection by his complete consecration to their highest physical and _ spiritual 
interests. 

For seventeen years he served his Church and Nation in the Philippines with singular fidelity 
and devotion. His long residence in the Orient gave him a knowledge of the point of view of the 
older races that made him a wise counsellor when questions involving the relations of Orient and 
Occident were discussed. f 

Latterly, he was the diocesan of Western New York. He filled many offices in the Church, 
and: always with conspicuous efficiency. To the wide interests of world order and peace, and to 
the prosecution of the large claims of faith and order he gave himself with a singular devotion. 

At Lausanne, he presided over a great conference of religious leaders of many names, and by 
his discriminating judgment and breadth of sympathy contributed largely to the cultivation of har- 
mony and good-will. A world figure, a high-souled bishop and pastor of souls, he gave to his 
Church a service covering a wide area and distinguished by fidelity and intelligent zeal. Entering 
into life in the city where his great endeavors for Christian comity and unity were displayed, he 
won the high commendation of churches and peoples the world over. 

This Department, recognizing especially Bishop Brent’s great work as a missionary bishop, 
records its affection for this devoted son of the Church, and places this minute upon its records 
as a tribute of its gratitude and admiration for a service nobly performed. 
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For the fourth consecutive year the 
National Council was able to devote un- 
designated legacies for land or permanent 
equipment in the mission field in accord- 
ance with the policy enunciated in 1916. 
The disposition of these legacies, totalling 
an unusually large amount, follows: 


I. UnprsicnatTep Lecacies, 1928 


To total legacies avail- 
able for appropria- 
CLONIN, see oe ee te ease $429,507.99 

Aa Nees Le $122,723.42 

Reserved until Dec. 31, 
1930 for St. Mark’s 
Hospital, Salt Lake 
City. (An additional 
$50,000 is reserved 
from the 1929 lega- 
cies, the whole appro- 
priation not to exceed 
ten percent of what 
is raised elsewhere).... 


50,000.00 172,723.42 


Balance available for 


Appropriation ............ $256,784.57 


II. APPROPRIATIONS 
A. Waitt Work 
Domestic Districts 
1. New Mexico: Albuquerque: Building 
to serve as diocesan center, Bishop’s 


office and parish house for St. John’s 
Gathedra) Se eae eee ee eee $ 10,000 


2. Oklahoma: Mangum: Church build- 
ing. Congregation owns site, appro- 
priation covers one-half cost of 


church buildin gape swse eee: $2,500 
Cleveland: Land and_ building 
for chapel in pioneer work....$1,500 4,000 


Domestic Dioceses 


1. Springfield: East St. Louis: Parish 
house for St. Paul’s Church granted 
with the understanding that there 
will be raised in East St. Louis and 
vicinity $25,000 additional in cash or 
valid pledges prior to July 1, 1930.... 30,000 

2. Towa: Ames: Student center at Iowa 
State College. The grant is made 
with the proviso, recommended by 
the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, that there be no dormitory 
equipment included in the plans to 
be financed by this appropriation. 
The appropriation is part of a total 
cost of $100,000 of which more than 
half has been raised in the diocese in 
recognition of admirable work done 
by the Rev. LeRoy S. Burroughs, 


student pastor at Ames 15,000 


B. Inpran Worx 
South Dakota: Wakpala: For the re- 
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building of an adequate church to 
take the place of St. Elizabeth’s, 
which was destroyed by fire on De- 
cember 22, 1928. (See the February 
Spirit or Missions, page 94). The 
burned building was insured for its 
full value, but the original church was 
a small inadequate frame affair and 
the present appropriation with the in- 
surance money will make possible an 
adequate building. Up to.....-.........- 


C. Necro Work 


1. American Church Institute for Ne- 
groes to insure payment of contin- 
gent funds granted by national edu- 
Cationalel b Oars tastes a eeeee ne eres 30,000 

2. Oklahoma: Muskogee: Combination 
church eand spatishieh Ouse esses 


5,500 


D. Exrra-ContiINnEeNTAL DIstRICTS 


1. Honolulu: Makapala: Parish house, 
the whole cost of which will be 


$6,000. Acct he oe ee eee 1,000 
2. Philippine Islands: Bagnen: For a 
Churehe bil chin oases eee $5,000 


Manila: Land adjoining Cathedral 
and Bishop’s House to be used for 
residence and mission office $10,000 15,000 


E. Latin AMERICA 


1. Brazil: Porto Alegre: Southern Cross 
School. To complete a greatly 
needed and long-sought school build- 
ing: (For details of the need see the 
May Spirit oF Missions, page 304) 


2. Porto Rico: Ponce: To rebuild ade- 
quately St. Luke’s Hospital, which 
long has been inadequate and has be- 
come entirely untenantable because 
of recent severe storms. The gift is 
conditionable upon the raising of 
$10,000 locally, which cooperation 
has been pledged. With what is avail- 
able for the hospital from the Flor- 
ida-Porto Rico Hurricane Fund, the 
$100,000 needed for the hospital is 
thus provided. (See May Spirit or 
Missions, pages 291-3) 


25,000 


ForEIGN—J APAN 

1. Kyoto: Land for the new Holy Trin- 

ity; Churches: 2: SoA en Nae eee 8,400 
2. North Tokyo: Cesspools and a water 

supply, St. Paul’s University................ 5,000 
3. Tohoku: Sendai: Repairs on Episco- 

pale residence Pe. >see eee 6,500 
4. Osaka: Land for Bishop’s House on 

condition that Osaka gives $1,000...... 4,000 
MotalAppropriationees=. eee $184,400 


Available for appropriation............ ..... $256,784.57 
AD DTOPTIAtL OTS ie = =n een nee 184,400.00 


$ 72,384.57 
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It was recommended that the unappro- 
priated balance be reserved pending con- 
sideration of and action upon a proposal 
to establish a pension scheme for unor- 
dained workers in the mission field. Ac- 
tion upon this proposal was deferred for 
further consideration by the officers of 
the National Council. 

The recommendations affecting un- 
designated legacies were adopted subject 
to the following conditions: 

1. That the appropriation is to be paid as the 
work of building progresses. 


2. That, if the project for which the appropria- 
tion is made, has not been started within one 
year from the date of the meeting at which it 
is made, the appropriation shall lapse but re- 
newal will be considered upon further ap- 
plication. 

3. That the title to any property secured in 
whole or in part through the foregoing ap- 
propriation will be vested in the person or 
district corporation authorized to hold church 
property. 

4. That property acquired in whole or in part 
through the foregoing appropriation shal] not 
be disposed of or used for other purposes 
without the consent of the directors of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

St. Mark’s Hospital, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, which had been under considera- 
tion by the National Council for more 
than a year, was again brought to its at- 
tention by Mr. Lyman Pierce of New 
York, in charge of the campaign to raise 
funds for its rebuilding. Bishop Moul- 
ton and his committee are planning a new 
hospital to cost approximately one mil- 
lion dollars, toward which the Council 
had previously pledged from undesignated 
legacies, up to fifty thousand dollars. Mr. 
Pierce was optimistic concerning the rais- 
ing of funds in Salt Lake City, and from 
friends elsewhere, so that the Council felt 
justified in assuring the Bishop of Utah 
that it would appropriate an amount 
equal to ten percent of the money raised. 
This appropriation is in no case to ex- 
ceed one hundred thousand dollars, and 
is to be the last payment on the com- 
pleted project, built and equipped without 
debt, provided that the amount to be 
raised is received in cash and _ valid 
pledges prior to December 31, 1930. Any 
amount in excess of the fifty thousand 
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dollars already reserved from the undes- 
ignated legacies of 1928 necessary to cov- 
er this pledge was made a first charge 
upon the undesignated legacies to be re- 
ceived in 1929. 

At the February meeting of the Coun- 
cil drastic cuts were made in the appro- 
priations to all fields on account of the 
shortage of what the dioceses expected to 
pay on account of the quotas for 1929. 
Since February some considerable sums 
of money have been received from the 
dioceses on account of the 1928 quota and 
the final figures for expenditures in 1928 
were less than had been estimated. In 
view of these additional resources the 
Council restored some of the appropria- 
tions where the cuts were most seriously 
interfering with the work, as follows: 


Idaho $1,600 
Northern Indiana 1,800 
Sacramento 2,400 
Western North Carolina 400 
Nevada 750 
Oklahoma 7,796 
Philippines 1,600 
Porto Rico 150 


The Treasurer reported that the year 
1928 closed with a surplus of $147,923.91. 

There were several notable changes in 
personnel. The Rev. H. P. Almon Ab- 
bott, D.D., a member of the National 
Council appointed by the General Con- 
vention, presented his resignation on ac- 
count of his election as Bishop of Lex- 
ington. The following resolution was 
adopted unanimously: 


Resolved: That, the National Council in re- 
ceiving the resignation of the Rev. Dr. H. P. 
Almon Abbott, begs leave to felicitate the Dio- 
cese of Lexington upon its Bishop-elect and to 
record our appreciation of the service that Dr. 
Abbott has rendered and always will render to 
the Church’s Program, and the great mission- 
ary enterprise, and would beg to assure him of 
our love and our devotion and of our prayers 
for his success in the great field upon which he 
is entering. 

The Council elected the Rev. H. Percy 
Silver, D.D., rector of the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York City, to fill Dr. 
Abbott’s unexpired term. 

On the recommendation of the Depart- 
ments concerned, Dr. Gertrude Bussey 
was appointed an additional member of 
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the Department of Religious Education, 
and Mr. Henry W. Hough, an additional 
member of the Department of Publicity. 

The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion reported the transfer of Mr. Wil- 


liam E. Leidt, who for over six years had. 


been missionary educational secretary in 
the Departments of Missions and Religi- 
ous Education, to be Associate Editor of 
Tue Spirit oF Misstons. To fill this va- 
cancy in the Department of Religious 
Education, the Council confirmed the 
Presiding Bishop’s appointment of the 
Rey. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, rector of 
Grace Church, College Hill, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, as Secretary for Missionary Edu- 
cation. 

At the request of the Committee on 
Ecclesiastical Relations, the Presiding 
Bishop appointed the Rev. Howard 
Chandler Robbins, D.D., as a member of 
that committee. 


The Department of Missions presented 
several important matters. It called at- 
tention to a statement made by the clergy 
of the Montserrado sub-district in Liberia, 
published in The Liberian Churchman for 
January-February, 1929. The statement 
expressed gratitude to the American 
Church for the work done in Liberia, 
called attention to the trend of events in 
the missionary operations of the Church 
in the United States “and called upon all 
clerical and lay members of the Church 
in Liberia to unite at once in an effort to 
assume the entire support of the Church 
in Liberia.” 

The Department of Missions, gratified 
at this desire for self-support expressed its 
readiness to codperate with the Church in 
Liberia in working out this purpose and 
recommended to the National Council 
that the appropriations to the English- 
speaking parishes and schools, including 
the salaries for clergy, teachers and oth- 
er Liberian workers (but excluding all 
American missionaries and Liberian work- 
ers in distinctly native work) should be 
reduced by a total of twenty-five percent 
in each of the years, 1929, 1930, 1931 
and 1932, so that by the year 1933, it 
may be possible for the Liberian Church 
to assume the entire support of the work 
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among Liberians as distinct from the na- 
tive work. 

The Council also approved the reaffir- 
mation by the Department of Missions of 
the action of February 6 providing that 
the conclusions reached by a conference 
held in Washington on October 25, 1928, 
attended by the Bishops of Shanghai and 
Hankow with representatives of the De- 
partment, should be made the procedure 
to be followed in any cases where regis- 
tration of schools in China is contem- 
plated, and providing also that all pro- 
posals to register schools and the regula- 
tions under which registration is to be 
effected, should be forwarded to the De- 
partment for approval before final action 
is taken. 

When the Field Department reported 
its consideration of the Every Member 
Canvass to the National Council, Bishop 
Reese of Georgia, in tones which echoed 
like an inspired rallying cry to the Church 
made a stirring plea that the whole 
Church return loyally to the spirit and 
method of the*Every Member Canvass. 


Declaring that under the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass ‘“‘there was a more extended 
and generous response to the appeal for 
missions and the associated activities of 
the Church than ever before had been 
known,” Bishop Reese urged the mem- 
bers of the Council to adopt as their own 
a resolution of the Field Department re- 
affirming the principles of 1919. “There 
is a tendency in all legislative bodies to 
adopt resolutions pro forma but I ask that 
you first give this resolution your ear- 
nest consideration; and do not vote for 
it unless it meets with your entire ap- 
proval. ; 

“In 1919, the Nation Wide Campaign 
and Every Member Canvass were first 
introduced. In that year, that is, for the 
year 1920, the results were remarkable 
and most encouraging. There was a more 
extended and generous response to the 
needs of the Church than ever before. 
Parish and diocesan revenues were 
greatly increased, and the salaries of the 
clergy were substantially advanced. 

“As a result of a new method, men 
and women were lifted to a higher level 
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of loyalty to our Lord and His Church. 
Probably we could not expect such a 
high level to be maintained. For sev- 
eral years there has been a letting down, 
and now for three years the National 
Council has been compelled under orders 
from the General Convention to cut its 
budget about $200,000 with all the tragic 
consequences involved.” 

“What is the matter? We are not 
looking for immediate perfection; but 
we are looking for steady improvement. 
One reason, of course, is that most of us 
clergy and people are not more genuinely 
Christian. We who are, per force, lead- 
ers have not done our full duty. But 
are our methods worn out? The prin- 
ciple is all right, 7. e., to reach every in- 
dividual in the Church to tell them indi- 
vidually about the Church’s work, and 
to influence them, as far as possible, to 
accept gladly for Christ’s sake their part 
of the common responsibility. Member- 
ship in the Church must mean that, or it 
means nothing. 

“But are our methods worn out? I do 
not think so. Is Christianity a failure? 
On the other hand, has Christianity ever 
been honestly applied to the direction of 
human lives- individually, socially and 
nationally? I do not know of any other 
methods which would produce better re- 
sults or even as good. Faith and prayer 
—I wonder how much of our efforts in 
education and canvass are sanctified by 
prayer, conducted in faith that it is God’s 
work, and trusting Him to give us suc- 
cess? 

“Are many of our people tired of what 
they call this everlasting begging for 
money—this constant repetition year af- 
ter year of solicitation for money to run 
the parish and to promote missions? Are 
they bored and do they resent it? There 
is indeed no more effective way to arouse 
resentment than to press upon the peo- 
ple a truth they do not wish to accept or 
a duty they do not wish to do. If so, 
that is our challenge, as long as we are 
convinced that the cause is right, we can- 
not stop. 

“Christianity is either a missionary re- 
ligion or it is nothing and every Chris- 
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tian is a missionary or he denies the faith 
in his life, if not in his words. So this is 
the great purpose of our giving for mis- 
sions. This alone will give dignity and 
worth to our own lives, and give signifi- 
cance to our necessarily limited efforts in 
the service of God. Every prayer, how- 
ever feeble, and every gift, however 
small, and every act however modest, 
done with a generous spirit of love for 
Christ and for our brethren, shines with 
the brilliancy and beauty of God’s love. 
Nothing will seem wearisome and trouble- 
some which is related to His eternal pur- 
pose to gather into one fold and as one 
flock all his children who are burdened 
with sin, shrouded in the darkness of 
ignorance, and living without hope in 
this present world. 

“Brethren, all the machinery and meth- 
ods of this Every Member Canvass are 
related to this supreme end. As such, 
they cease to be insignificant and weari- 
some. There is no such thing as begging 
for money for God and His Church. Our 
souls must be saved in service and giving 
if they are to be saved at all.” 

The Council adopted unanimously the 
following resolution: 


Whereas; We regard the Annual Every Mem- 
ber Canvass as an indispensable factor in the 
successful promotion of our Church’s Program, 
and regard any substitute for such canvass as 
perilous to our work: therefore be it 

Resolved: That it is the judgment of the 
National Council that every parish and mission 
throughout the Church should make a thorough- 
going Annual Every Member Canvass, and that 
such canvass should be preceded by a thorough 
educational preparation. 

Resolved: That the motives of the Annual 
Every Member Canvass are primary, and must 
be kept clear, namely, to bring information to 
our entire membership, to deepen the spiritual 
life and to cultivate the spirit of Christian 
Stewardship, and to produce adequate financial 
support for the parish, the diocese, and the 
General Church Program. 


The Council also adopted a resolution 
endorsing the principle of diocesan sur- 
vey, and recommending to each diocese 
and missionary district that such survey 
be made by some qualified person not a 
resident thereof. 

As a result of action of the General 
Convention of 1928, a special committee 
of the General Convention was appointed 
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to act with the National Council in an- 
alyzing the needs for new equipment, and 
to prepare a list of projects to be pre- 
sented to the people of the Church for 
their special support, and that in this list 
emphasis should be placed upon strate- 
gic points in the domestic field. 
National Council at its last meeting ap- 
pointed a committee from its own mem- 
bership to codperate with this commit- 
tee of the General Convention, and at 
this meeting of the Council authority was 
given to its committee to approve in the 
name of the Council, in codperation, of 
course, with the General Convention com- 
mittee, the projects to be included in the 
Advance Work Program for this trien- 
nium. This was necessary in view of the 
fact that no further meeting of the Coun- 
cil will be held until the second week of 
October, before which time publicity must 
be given to this program. 

In connection with the advance work 
program, the Executive Board of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary adopted a resolution, 
which was reported to the Council and 
referred to the Field Department, putting 
the Executive Board on record as con- 
vinced that the Church must make a con- 
secrated and intelligent advance and of- 
fered its utmost endeavor to reach the 
girls and women of our Church, and to 
put before them during the next two 
years: 


I. A deeper sense of the value, to 
them and to the world of their 
personal faith in Christ. 

II. A clearer view of the world’s 
need for that faith, and 

III. A compelling call for a new and 

greater sacrifice and service for 

the love of Christ, and the meet- 
ing of the world’s need. 


MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MIssIons 


The Department of Missions at its 
meeting on April 23 considered many 
vital subjects, some of which have been 
reported in the foregoing account of the 
meeting of the National Council. Its at- 
tention was drawn to three long and 
faithful terms of service. The Rev. John 


The 


W. Chapman, D.D., of Anvik, Alaska, 
informed the Department that upon the 
completion of his forty-two years of ser- 
vice in the mission field this coming 
summer, he would ask for retirement. 
His request was granted subject to the 
approval of Bishop Rowe and the Depart- 
ment recorded its high appreciation for 
the faithful and valuable service rendered 
by Dr. Chapman in Anvik for the past 
forty-two years. The Rev. L. B. Ridgely’s 
request for retirement approved by Bishop 
Roots, was granted to take effect Decem- 
ber 31, 1929. Thirty-six of Dr. Ridge- 
ly’s forty-one years in the ministry have 
been spent in the domestic and foreign 
fields of the Church. Bishop Graves 
called attention to the fact that the Rev. 
F. L. Hawks Pott, D.D., President of St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, had reached, 
on February 22, 1929, the retiring age of 
sixty-five, but that in compliance with the 
Bishop’s desire Dr. Pott has consented to 
continue as President for the present. The 
Department gladly approved of the ar- 
rangement, extended its congratulations 
to Dr. Pott, expressed its gratitude for his 
willingness to set aside personal plans and 
remain in China during these trying times, 
and recorded its conviction that during 
the forty-three years of his residence in 
China, Dr. Pott has rendered service sec- 
ond to none in the great task of making 
our Lord known to the Chinese people. 

Also from China came the report of 
Bishop Graves with regard to plans for a 
new St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai. The 
former property of the hospital, a legacy 
received from the estate of a British 
business man in Shanghai, and other 
sources of income available to it, will 
make it possible for St. Luke’s to erect a 
new building on a new site with probably 
no help from the United States. 

The following appointments of mis- 
sionaries to fill vacancies were made: 

Miss Rachel Jackson, South Dakota. 

The Rev. William T. Johnson, Puerta 
Plata, Dominican Republic. 

Miss Mary E. Woods, St. Mark’s 
School, Nenana, Alaska. 


Mr. Robert E. Merry, Iolani School, 
Honolulu. 
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The Rev. Henry Maddocks and Miss 
Jessie I. Mantz, Philippine Islands. 

Miss Emma M. Johnson, St. Margaret’s 
School, Tokyo. 

Miss Mildred V. Alley, North Dakota. 

Miss Margaret Foster was appointed 
nurse for the District of Alaska, with ser- 
vice for the present at the Hudson Stuck 
Hospital, Fort Yukon, to meet an emer- 
gency occasioned by the serious illness of 
one of the nursing staff. 

Bishop Rowe was authorized to employ 
in the field, Mr. William R. McPherson 
as missionary at Seward and Anchorage. 

The following transfers were made at 
the request of the bishops and mission- 
aries concerned: 

Deaconess Margaret Peppers from the 
Philippine Islands to Olympia. 

Dr. MacCarlyle Fellows from the Dis- 
trict of Anking to the District of Shan- 
ghai. 

The acceptance of the Rev. Halsey 
Werlein of the deanship of St. Luke’s 
Cathedral, Panama, was reported. 


The Department approved of the 
recommendation of a special committee 
with regard to a request received from the 
China Famine Relief, U.S.A. Inc., for en- 
dorsement of its plans and cooperation 
therein. It expressed its sympathy with 
the suffering of many people in China 
and its regretful conclusion that present 
conditions make any effective relief im- 
possible. It continued its committee with 
instructions to bring to its attention any 
change in conditions that might open the 
way for effective relief. 

The Department adopted a message of 
sympathy to the Community of St. Mary 
in the death of Sisters Felicitas and Brigit 
through accidental poisoning at their 
station at Sagada, Philippine Islands. 


Back Numbers Needed 


(THE editions of the January and April 
issues of THe Spirit oF Missions are 
entirely exhausted. It would greatly help 


to meet the many requests for copies of 
these numbers if readers, who do not 
keep a file of the magazine and are fin- 
ished with their copies, would send them 
to THe Spirir or Missions’ office, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Department of Missions 
and Church Extension 
Joun W. Woon, D.C.L., Executive Secretary 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


APAN’S NATIONAL LIFE is suffering 
J through the lack of spiritual training. 
That in substance is the statement made 
by a spokesman of the Japanese Educa- 
tion Department. “What,” the question 
is asked, “will the graduates of govern- 
ment schools do if they go out in the 
world with no spiritual vision or faith? 
Without a sound practical and spiritual 
integrity it is impossible for a man to be- 
come a good citizen of Japan. An ade- 
quate amount of religious influence in the 
schools is one of the vital necessities to 
improve the educational situation. There- 
fore,’ the Department of Education con- 
cludes, ‘“‘in the future, prominent religious 
workers should be invited to the schools 
from time to time to deliver lectures for 
students. Instructive religious talks for 
youth will go a long way in building the 
character of the Japanese youth.” 


lk 


One of the most satisfactory things I 
saw in Porto Rico in March was the work 
being done on the foundations of St. 
Catherine’s Training School for Porto 
Rican girls, San Juan. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary certainly did wisely in setting 
aside $25,000 from the United Thank 
Offering of 1928 for this purpose. By 
September, Miss Robinson and her ten 
students will move from the temporary 
quarters they are now occupying to the 
new building. It would be fine if when 
that household moves back it might take 
back with it a reasonably good piano. 
The present instrument sounds as if it 
had spent centuries in a moving picture 
theatre pouring out its thin, strident tones 
morning, noon and night. A message has 
just come from Miss Robinson that in the 
move from the old St. Catherine’s to the 
temporary quarters the piano lost all its 
remaining tone. If anyone has a really 
good upright piano which has been rele- 
gated to idleness by the victrola and the 
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radio, it would find a new lease of life and 
usefulness at St. Catherine’s. 
i 

Have you seen the new booklet of the 
American Church Building Fund Com- 
mission for 1929? If not you owe it to 
yourself to get a copy. It is one of the 
most attractive documents I have seen in 
a long time. Not a bit like the tradi- 
tional report. It tells a big story in a fine 
way. A postcard to me will secure a 


copy. 
i 


One of my friends in Kyoto writes me 
of a pleasant incident: “Recently I was 
walking along Karasumaru-dori behind 
three higher-school students. As we 
passed the governor’s house one of them 
playfully turned as though he were going 
in. I said to him as I came along, ‘Do 
you live there?’ The other boys laughed 
and we walked along together. The re- 
sult is that seven boys are coming to the 
compound once a week. This missionary 
work is just like a football game. One 
needs much intensive training in signals 
and team work and after the game begins 
one must take the breaks.” 


From Dr. Grafton Burke of Fort Yu- 
kon, Alaska, comes a money order for 
$350.52. Of this amount $250.52 is the 
Lenten Offering of the Fort Yukon peo- 
ple, both Indian and white. The even $100 
comes from the Indian people alone as a 
gift for the building of the new St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Tokyo. They send it as a 
thank offering for having a hospital of 
their own at Fort Yukon. Probably no 
one who has not had the privilege of being 
at Fort Yukon can understand just what 
those offerings mean. Approaching the 
place on a river steamer, one sees the long 
line of small Indian cabins, housing three 
or four hundred people. The tower of St. 
Stephen’s Church rises above any other 
building in this arctic outpost. In the 
background one gets a glimpse of the 
Hudson Stuck Memorial Hospital, two- 
storied in its central section with one 
story extensions at either end. As one 
looks at Fort Yukon, there is no sugges- 
tion outside of church, hospital and mis- 
sion residence of comfort or financial abil- 
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ity. In order to reach the standard of 
giving set by these Indians, the average 
small town congregation in this country 
would have to give at least ten times as 
much, indeed one would be justified in 
saying twenty times as much. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, made a 
financial record in 1928 of which any 
mission hospital might be proud. Its to- 
tal operating expense was in round num- 
bers, $60,000. It received for operating 
expenses from the Department of Mis- 
sions only $1,500. Fees from patients, 
donations from Chinese and foreign 
friends in Shanghai and the utmost econ- 
omy accomplished the result. 


Arrivals and Sailings of Missionaries 


ALASKA 

Miss Margaret Foster, a nurse, newly ap- 
pointed to Fort Yukon, sailed from Seattle, 
April 17. 

CuHINA—HaNnkKOW 

The Rev. S. H. Littell, D.D., and family sailed 

from Marseilles, France, for Shanghai, May 3. 
CHINA—SHANGHATI 

Miss Anna Lamberton arrived in Shanghai, 
April 22. 

CUBA 

The Ven. J. M. Lopez-Guillen arrived in New 
York, May 4. 

Hatrt 

Sister Florence Hilda, S.S.M., sailed from 
Port-au-Prince, April 17, and arrived in New 
York, April 22. 

HoNoLuULU 

The Rev. H. H. Corey, a new appointee, for- 
merly with the Canadian Mission in Japan, 
sailed with his wife and family from Yokohama, 
April 12. 

JApAN—NortH Toxyo 

Mrs. C. S. Reifsnider sailed with her youngest 
son from Los Angeles, April 20. ; 

Mrs. R. B. Teusler and two daughters, en 
route to the field, via Europe, sailed from New 
York, April 19. 

The Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Evans arrived in 
New York, April 18. 

JApaAN—TonHoxku 

The Rev. W. F. Madeley, coming home on 
furlough, sailed from Yokohama, April 18, and 
arrived in Vancouver, April 27. 

LiIperta 

Miss M. S. Ridgely returning after furlough 

sailed from New York, April 20. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Rey. Vincent H. Gowen, returning after 
furlough, sailed from Vancouver, April 20. 
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Foreign-Born Americans 
Division 


Tue Rey. THomas Burcess, D.D., Secretary 


Dae HAS JUST appeared a most valu- 
able book, Race Attitudes in Chil- 


4 dren, by Bruno Lasker (Holt, pp. 394, 


$4.00). A study of the origins and growth 
of race prejudice, based on case evidence 


and objective inquiry, it supports the 


_ help create a warless world? 


contention that racial attitudes in chil- 


dren are not instinctive but the conse- 


- quence of prevailing folk-ways and en- 


vironment. The chief value of the book 
lies in suggestions as to how the acquired 
prejudices may be modified, through the 
agency of home, school and church. 
That our Church schools may easily be 
factors in generating race prejudice is a 
matter of grave concern. The chapter on 


_ the influence of the Sunday school will 


furnish material for several discussion 
classes held by the rector with his teach- 
ers. We learn that a group of students 
under Professor A. William Myers, of the 
Hartford School of Religious Education, 
came to the conclusion that “nowhere in 
the graded Sunday school lesson courses 
is world friendship, in the sense of friend- 
ship between nations, races and religions 
consciously taught. The greatest 
limitation in Sunday school and mission- 
ary literature in this respect is that it 
implies a superiority . . . to the ‘poor’ 


or the ‘heathen’ of other lands.” 

We are reminded of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s lines: 

Little Indian; Sioux, Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Don’t you wish that you were me? 


Christian Social Service 


Ture Rey. Cuartes N. Laturop, D.D., 
Executive Secretary 


‘Om WE PREVENT WAR? Can we hope 


Can we 
One can 
answer these questions today, on this ex- 
act date when the reader is reading this 
article, better than ever before in the his- 
tory of the world. In many ways, the 


for an abiding peace? 
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prevention of war, and therefore a warless 
world, seems nearer and more concretely 
practical than it ever has been. 

Never before, therefore, has the respon- 
sibility and opportunity to press forward 
in the development of public opinion 
rested more squarely on the people who 
are followers of our Lord. The Paris 
Peace Pact, the treaty arrangements for 
North and South America, and now the 
magnificent steps of our new administra- 
tion at Geneva, open the way for perma- 
nent peace. The government officials, the 
statesmen and the diplomatists of the na- 
tions of the world, are drawing down the 
peace ideals from the skies of idealism 
into a practical world program. 

This Department feels heavy responsi- 
bility for the development of an intelli- 
gent knowledge and an intense active con- 
science in this great project. 

It is peculiarly the duty, in the present 
crisis, for the clergy to preach peace. But 
it is impossible for us to preach intelli- 
gently and effectively unless we ourselves 
have the background of specific knowl- 
edge. The ‘“‘will to peace” requires edu- 
cation. It will not just come. Unless 
our governmental leaders are backed with 
the intensity of an aroused and an intelli- 
gent conscience by the citizens of the 
whole nation, all the peace movements 
will come to naught. 

What are wedoing? What can we do? 
Every clergyman and every leader of 
thought animated by Christian principles 
must ask himself these questions. 

First of all, we can know the facts. 
The Peace Pact with its implications is 
presented in a pamphlet, The Paris Peace 


' Pact which is Mr. Kellogg’s address on 


Armistice Day, 1928. This Department 
will be glad to send this pamphlet to 
anyone, free and postage prepaid. The 
Churches and World Peace, A Message to 
the Churches from the Second Study Con- 
ference of Representatives of Thirty-five 
Communions and Allied Religious Organ- 
izations, will also be sent free. The 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches at 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, publishes a 
monthly news service for its members. 
Dr. Frederick Lynch, the educational 
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secretary, kindly offers to send the news- 
letter to any clergyman who cares for it 
enough to send in his name. This De- 
partment will also gladly send a packet of 
carefully chosen pamphlets, to any clergy- 
man. Such a collection of pamphlets will 
be useful to groups of Church people who 
will be willing to gather together for dis- 
cussion on the question. 

The following books are recommended, 
and can be borrowed from the Church 
Missions House Library: 

War as an Instrument of National Policy 
and Its Renunciation in the Pact of 
Paris, by James T. Shotwell. (Har- 
court Brace) $3.50. 

This is an exhaustive story of the whole peace 
story from Briand’s peace proposal to its 
adoption. 

Between War and Peace, by Florence 
Brewer Boeckel (Macmillan) $2.50. 
A study of the peace movement. 

Disarmament, by Salvador de Madariago 
(Coward McCann) $5.00. 

The Old Savage in the New Civilization, 
by Raymond D. Fosdick (Doubleday 
Doran) $2.50. Selected Chapters from 
this book—80 pages—pamphlet, 15c. 

America’s Naval Challenge, by Frederick 
Moore (Macmillan) $1.50. This is a 
good list of books for a diocesan 
library. 


There can be no will to peace unless 
there is a real appreciation of the wicked- 
ness of war and the horrors that will 
come in any future war. But this “will 
to peace” must imply ultimately indi- 
vidual readiness personally to forgive: 
Our Lord emphasises this duty remark- 
ably in His interpretation in the Lord’s 
Prayer: “Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 
There can be no forgiveness from God, 
unless there is forgiveness from us. Our 
Lord emphasises this truth when He gives 
His only interpretation of any interces- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer, “For if ye for- 
give men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. But if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.”’ 

He lays a heavy responsibility on His 
followers, and only as peace is based on 
personal forgiveness can we be sure of its 
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soundness and ultimately its permanence. 
We need a nation made up of thousands, 
even millions, who have the will to peace, 
as Our Lord demands it in His prayer. 

Finally, we present the following prayer 
written by the Bishop of Montana, for 
widespread use: 

O Blessed Jesus, Saviour of mankind, 
at whose birth the night was filled with 
heavenly radiance; Lighten the thick 
darkness of the world, and the gloom of 
our miseries and fears; have compassion 
upon the peoples of the earth stumbling 
in confusion, and guide our feet into the 
way of peace; Who art with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost one God, world with- 
out end. Amen. 


A group of people in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have come together to create for them- 
selves, and for those who are interested, 
the Peace Heroes Memorial Society. 
Their Executive Committee is made up of 
the President of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, a Jesuit priest, a Jewish Rabbi, 
and our own Dr. William S. Keller. 

The purpose of the Society is to re- 
member on Memorial Day, not only the 
heroes of war, but as peace has its vic- 
tories and victors, to be careful that peace 
heroes are remembered on this sacred day. 
Their purpose is to extend to all who have 
died for the common good, the honors 
heretofore limited to the heroes of war: 
miners, railroad men, firemen, policemen, 
explorers, nurses, mothers. Their one 
purpose is to hold exercises on Memorial 
Day for heroes of socially constructive 
tasks, and to place flowers upon the 
graves of a fireman, a policeman, a rail- 
road man, a factory worker, and any oth- 
ers who may have died in the discharge of 
their duties. 

They also give the list of those who 
during the year have lost their lives as 
heroes of peace, collecting and publishing 
their local records. 

The movement is by no means a paci- 
fist movement. There are militarists 
among the members as well as pacifists. 
They are united in the conviction that 
peace is the foundation of an enduring 
and worthy social order, that to work for 
peace is a good form of patriotic service. 
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Religious Education 


Tue Rey. Joun W. Suter, Jr., 
Executive Secretary 


Ay et IS THE MOST important thing 

for a member of the Church to do? 
A number of girls and boys were faced 
with four possible answers from which to 
make a choice: 


Give money to the Church 

Be Baptized and Confirmed and attend 
church regularly 

Know the Catechism 

Work with others to carry out God’s will 
for the world. 

Regular attendance at church services 
and giving money to the Church won the 
day. We all agree that these are im- 
portant, and we emphasize that import- 
ance with our children. Yet what do we 
ourselves consider most important? What 
is the real meaning of Church member- 
ship? Is it not a progressive giving of 
self to God to be used as He wills in His 
creative and redemptive work? Is it not 
association with a fellowship of like-spir- 
ited seekers along the way of life? 

If this is the essence of Church mem- 
bership how are we to teach it to girls and 
boys? Probably in the same way that we 
teach everything else, by sharing with 
them vital experiences in the work and 
worship of the Church, through which 
they grow in their realization of its sig- 
nificance. 

One class of ten-year-old girls became 
interested in the work of the Church in 
the Philippines and decided to write a 
play to show the rest of the school how 
much the dispensary at Sagada was help- 
ing the natives. For several Sundays 
they worked diligently, looking up the 
facts about the Philippines, discussing the 
story they would tell through their play. 
One Sunday they were gathered around 
their table as usual, looking at maps, pic- 
tures, deciding to set the scene in a native 
hut, where the wife of the chief lay des- 
perately ill. “Then,” said one, “I sup- 
pose we have to have the missionary come 
in.” “Yes,” agreed another. “Enter the 
missionary, clothed in black.” This of- 
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fered the teacher too good an opportun- 
ity to pass by. “What,” she inquired, 
“do you think a missionary, does any- 
way?” “Oh,” replied one of these sophis- 
ticated ten-year-olds, “a missionary is a 
person who goes around telling things she 
doesn’t really believe to people who can’t 
understand her anyway.” Thereupon dis- 
cussion followed, the girls telling freely 
how foolish they thought missionaries are, 
how they would hate to go out as mission- 
aries, what dull lives they lead. And 
for several more Sundays the class had 
to investigate what the work of a mis- 
sionary really is, how missionaries dress, 
what they do. Then the writing of the 
play proceeded, with much enthusiasm for 
the missionary nurse who rode over the 
mountains, who for the love of Jesus 
Christ gave her own quinine to save a 
poor native from malarial fever, and 
thereby gained the confidence of the chief, 
who turned from the gods of his tribe to 
seek to learn more of the Father revealed 
by our Lord. The play was presented, 
the money desired raised and sent with a 
note and copy of the play to the nurse in 
charge of the dispensary, and the girls 
asked what more they could do to help 
the work of the Church. 

Were they learning Church member- 
ship? Has this type of mission study a 
place in the curricula of our parish 
schools? Can girls and boys through such 
means grow in their loyalty to the 
Church and in their understanding of the 
needs of peoples throughout the world? 
After all, religious education seems to be 
a simple process of creative and codpera- 
tive sharing in the purposes of God for 
His world, as revealed through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


y 


For those Church schools who do not 
find it possible to prepare their own pa- 
geant on the Birthday Thank Offering, a 
dramatic service, Opening the Doors of 
St. Luke’s, has been prepared by Miss 
Anne R. Kennedy of the Department of 
Religious Education. A mimeographed 
copy may be obtained for five cents from 
The Book Store, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Adult Division 
Tue Rev. T. R. Luptow, D.D., Secretary 


URING THE PAST year the attention of 
church people everywhere has been 
centered upon Africa, her peoples and 
problems and our relationships with them. 
This study centering about a specific con- 
tinent has revealed certain problems con- 
fronting the Church in attempting to 
carry out our Lord’s desire that we shall 
carry His message to all the peoples of 
the earth. It has confronted us with the 
necessity of seriously thinking through 
such questions as: “What kind of educa- 
tion does the African need that the 
Church can provide?” ‘What help can 
the Church give to a primitive African 
tribesman suddenly confronted by the 
complexities of western industrialism?”’ 
“What can Christians from other lands 
do to better fit the African to make a liv- 
ing especially on the countryside?” “What 
has the Church to say regarding the re- 
lationships of her many colored children 
living side by side?” The consideration 
of these and many other questions con- 
fronting Christians as they face an 
awakening Africa undoubtedly led many 
to wonder if these situations were unique 
to Africa; whether they had arisen else- 
where and how they had been met. This 
wonderment was probably accentuated 
by the knowledge that just as plans for 
the Africa study were announced there 
assembled in Jerusalem 250 men and 
women from fifty-odd nations to consider 
what they called The World Mission of 
Christianity, 

It was a significant gathering. Per- 
haps in the annals of the extension of the 
Kingdom of God, the most significant of 
our generation. The World Mission of 
Christianity seems therefore to be the 
obvious subject to recommend for gen- 
eral study throughout the Church during 
the coming year. ‘This is also the gen- 
eral feeling of all Christian bodies not 
only in the United States but in Canada 
and Great Britain as well. There is con- 
sequently a certain satisfaction in calling 
upon Episcopalians to unite with other 
Christians of every name to consider at 


this time the World Mission of Christian- 
ity as enunciated at the Jerusalem Con- 
ference. - 

What is the World Mission of Chris- 
tianity? Hardly anyone is unaware that 
out of the uncertainties and questionings 
which followed the close of the World 
War a new world is evolving. At such 
times, there may appear suddenly a 
crystallization of trends which have been 
slowly forming and developing during the 
period of flux. And from them new 
heights are achieved in the advancement 
of mankind. We seem, today, to be on 
the threshold of such a period in the con- 
tinued expansion of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. The Jerusalem Conference has 
seemed to formulate current thinking on 
the vital importance of a completely 
Christian world and to indicate the paths 
along which modern Christians may walk 
if this age shall not prove false in its al- 
legiance to our Lord and His Kingdom. 
Under the World Mission of Christianity 
are grouped such phases of modern life as 
are considered most vital to the attain- 
ment of this end. These include: The 
Christian life and message in relation to 
non-christian systems and secularism, re- 
ligious education, the rural situation, race 
conflict in the light of Christianity, the 
rise of industrialism in Asia and Africa, 
and the relation of the younger and the 
older churches. 

Those who studied Africa will recog- 
nize in these topics questions which they 
considered in relation to that vast con- 
tinent. Have they a universal applica- _ 
tion? Have they a significant bearing 
upon the successful carrying forward 
of the Christian missionary enterprise 
around the world today? Our study of 
the World Mission of Christianity, it is 
hoped will help us to understand these 
questions and to give to all a more com- 
plete understanding of the Church’s tre- 
mendous opportunities and obligations in 
every part of the world today. 

To help us in our study, Roads to the 
City of God, a world outlook from Jeru- 
salem, by Basil Mathews (50c) is recom- 
mended as a general source book. It is 
good for general reading as well as more 
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Por Ne elON AL COUN CLL 


Read a Book 


*Chinese Realities. 
(E.H.P., 1928.) $1.00. 


*The City’s Church. By H. Paul Doug- 
lass. (Friendship Press, 1929.) $1.50. 


*Race Attitudes in Children. By Bruno 
Lasker. (Holt, 1929.) $4.00. 
two weeks each. The only expense to the 

*Obtainable from The Lending Library of 
the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Books are loaned for 
borrower is the payment of postage both 
ways. 

Books may usually be secured either from 
your local book store or from the publishers, 
but The Book Store, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., will be glad to secure 


By John Foster. 


copies at the price noted. The Book Store, 
however, cannot undertake to send books on 
approval. 
orders. 


Remittance should accompany all 


serious study. Other books bearing on 
our subject which the leader of parochial 
groups will find indispensible and the in- 
dividual student useful, include: 

The World Mission of Christianity, 
Findings and Recommendations of the 
Enlarged Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council held at Jerusalem in 
1928 (25c). 

A Faith for the World by William 
Paton, Secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. ($1.00). This is an out- 
standing book which admirably fulfills 
- the author’s purpose “to set out the main 
elements of the case for the Christian 
world mission and to show some of the 
principal tasks which are bound up with 
that mission.” 

Essays, Catholic and Missionary edited 
by E. R. Morgan, Warden of the College 
of the Ascension, Selly Oak, “ngland. 
($3.50). This volume presents the vast- 
ness of the missionary task to which 
God is calling those of our generation who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear, and 
the conviction that the witness of the 
Anglican Communion is something real, 
distinctive, and effective in the whole pur- 
pose of God. 

Many groups will also want to have 
available to their members the official 
eight volume report of the Jerusalem Con- 
ference ($7.00). 

For the guidance of leaders there is be- 


ing prepared a packet of materials which 
will be ready in the autumn. It will con- 
tain among other things a pamphlet of 
suggestions for the conduct of a group, a 


leaflet of intercessions on The World Mis- 


sion of Christianity, opinion tests, an an- 
notated bibliography and such other mate- 
rial as it may seem desirable and valuable 
for the leader to have. Other materials 
will be announced as they become avail- 
able. All of the books mentioned above 
are now available and may be obtained 
from The Book Store, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, at the prices noted. Fur- 
ther information may be secured by 
writing Miss Margaret I. Marston, or Mr. 
William E. Leidt, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Department of Finance 


Lewis B. Franxiin, D.C.L. 
Executive Secretary 


| Pee CONDITIONS are taking on a 
brighter color. On April 1, collec- 
tions on account of the budget quotas 
were $53,574 less than in 1928. Due to 
the splendid work of the diocesan treas- 
urers during the month of April, the re- 
ceipts for the month have not only been 
large enough to make up this difference 
but to put the total received by the Na- 
tional Council, $69,709 above the corres- 
ponding figure for last year. 

Another satisfactory feature is that 
twenty-eight dioceses and districts have 
remitted one hundred percent of the 
amount due on their budget quotas to 
May 1, as compared with only nineteen 
in this honor class last year. 

It is not too early for diocesan and 
parochial treasurers to plan for the sum- 
mer vacation period. No words of mine 
are necessary to remind the treasurers to 
begin overhauling their fishing tackle, golf 
clubs or motor car, but it is not with that 
part of vacation time that I am con- 
cerned. The missionary work of the 
Church takes no vacation. Expenses go on 
regularly throughout the summer in un- 
diminished amounts, and none of our mis- 
sionaries have to wait for their monthly 
stipends. On the other hand there is a 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


marked falling off in receipts during the 
summer months and now is the time to 
remind the members of the Church to 
plan for the regular payment of their 
pledges, even when they are away. It is 
not unusual to see on the alms basin in 
September or October, large packages of 
envelopes representing an accumulation 
of the summer period. How many such 
packages do we see in June covering the 
months to come accompanied by cheque 
in advance? 

Unpaid pledges are bad for the Church 
and bad for the pledgers. Let us make 
plans now to provide for regular pay- 
ments during the summer season. 


Field Department 


Tue Rev. C. E. SNOWDEN, 
Executive Secretary 


iB LOOKING OVER THE Proceedings of 
the world conference on Church fi- 
nance recently held at Glasgow, Scotland, 
one is much impressed with the spirit and 
high plane upon which the meeting was 
held. Representatives of over thirty 
Christian bodies and missionary societies 
came together from every corner of the 
earth to deliberate in complete unity of 
spirit and aim on the best methods of se- 
curing means to carry on the work of the 
Kingdom of God. They met not only to 
investigate the prevailing conditions of 
church finance throughout the world, but 
more particularly to decide how far the 
difficulties of the present situation can be 
met by improved methods of collecting 
and administering the offerings of Chris- 
tian people. 

The theme of the conference was 
Church Finance Today, and suggests the 
introduction of commercialism into the 
Church. ‘There is a disappointment in 
store for those who read the Proceedings 
with that in mind. Stress was laid upon 
the fact that any method of church fi- 
nance is to be justified or condemned by 
the degree in which it can be said to act 
as a spiritual discipline. The ideal to 
which all churches are striving is that 
every member should realize that gifts 
and service must be an offering to God 


and to His Church as an act of worship. 

Commercialism has point and relevance ~ 
only when it can be shown that a certain 
method used seeks to replenish the 
Church’s treasury, regardless whether, in 
a spiritual sense, it is enriching or impov- 
erishing the spiritual life of those who 
give. The motive behind Christian giv- 
ing is therefore a factor which cannot be 
ignored and any system must be designed 
to educate Christian people to a recogni- 
tion of the highest motive. The one and 
only true motive is the Spirit of God in 
gift and service. ‘Shall I serve my God 
with that which costs me nothing?” 

The conference endorsed as the best 
and most Christian method of financing 
the Church, that of the Every Member 
Canvass. The Field Department has 
given this subject a great deal of thought 
and at the April meeting of the National 
Council (see page 404) additional con- 
sideration was given to this all important 
subject. 


Speakers’ Bureau 
J. M. Mritter, Secretary 


Giee SEPTEMBER 1928, we have been 
. able to provide speakers on more 
than fourteen different phases of our mis- 
sionary enterprises. Although it has not 
always been possible to offer a worker 
directly from the field, those who have 
visited or were formerly stationed in mis- 
sionary districts have been most gracious 
in offering their services. This spirit of 
cooperation has been apparent in all of 
our activities. It is a real joy to serve 
those who are doing all they can to make 
known and to further the missionary 
work of the Church. 

By far the largest number of our re- 
quests come from branches of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. These groups are con- 
stantly endeavoring to gather information 
which will broaden their knowledge and 
strengthen their intelligent work for the 
Program of the Church. Our aim in the 
future will be to widen our field of service 
by providing speakers for more parishes. 
We hope that, when the meetings start 
again next fall, we shall be called upon 
more than ever to do our share in the 
missionary education of the Church. 
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National Student Council 


Correspondence may be addressed to the Secretary for College Work, the 
Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HE TOTAL OF THE Student Fund has 

gone up since last month, but all 
counties have not been heard from yet. 
The complete list will be published soon. 
In the meantime, at any rate, South Da- 
kota is sure to get a clergyman to minister 
to the State University at Vermillion. All 
thanks to those who helped, and congratu- 
lations to the Rev. Harry Longley and 
Mr. Robert Gradert for their work. 


1660 


William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, 
student at Christ Church, Oxford, wrote 
years later of his first dream of the new 
world: 

“T had an opening of joy as to these 
parts when a lad at Oxford.” 


Books 


The Great Conjecture; Who Is this Jesus? 
by Winifred Kirkland. (Holt) $1.25. 


The Inescapable Galilean, which ran in “The 
Century Magazine”, now in book form. An 
exhilarating challenge. 


The Human Parson, by the Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppard. (Morehouse) $1.00. 


Good for anyone thinking about the ministry, 
either in it, or considering it. 


CoLLEGE COMMISSION MEETING 


On April 16 and 17, the annual meeting 
was held at Bronxville, N. Y. Among the 
important matters discussed were those 
embodied in the following resolutions: 


Resolved: that the Commission on College 
Work believes that a distinctive contribution 
which the Protestant Episcopal Church can 
make today to the college community is in 
worship. In our opinion, worship has been 
found to be a vital need both from the point 
of view of the students and the faculty. In 
these days, the aesthetic side of religion should 
be stressed and the Episcopal Church is pecu- 
liarly endowed through its traditions and 
through experimentation in worship to draw 
men through Christ to God. For this purpose 
we believe thoroughly that clergymen minister- 
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ing in college communities should have definite 
use of altar and pulpit, and if possible, be in 
charge of local churches. We would further 
emphasize the importance of beautiful services, 
good music, and an open church for silent de- 
votion. In order to carry these things out, the 
personality of the clergyman is all important. 
Further, every effort should be made to encour- 
age the teaching of religion as an objective 
study in the college upon the same plane as 
other studies in the curriculum. 


Resolved: that the Commission on College 
Work desires to call attention to the handicaps 
under which an unattached student pastor must 
work and recommends that such workers should 
be definitely connected with local churches; if 
possible, as rectors, but in any case with free 
access to the altar and the pulpit. 


i 


Windham House will be open this sum- 
mer for any girls who wish to carry on 
summer courses at any of the educational 
institutions on Morningside Heights, New 
York City. 


Gorncs, To AND FRo 


Personal conference is so much better 
than correspondence for finding out about 
the college work, that it might be of in- 
terest to those who have questions or an- 
swers about people, colleges, religion, or 
jobs, to know where the Secretary for 
College Work is going to be. 


Here is the schedule: 

May 24-26—Y. P. F. Conference, Diocese of 
Michigan, Alpena, Mich. 

May 28-29—Diocesan Convention, 
Claremont, N. H. 


June 4—Hannah Moore Academy, Reisters- 
town, Maryland. 


June 5-9—New York City. 
June 9—Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


June 14-22—New .England College Men’s 
Conference, Northfield, Mass. 


June 23—New York City. 

June 24-July 3—New England Young Peo- 
ple’s Conference, Concord, N. H. 

July 8-20—Blue Mountain Conference, Fred- 
erick, Maryland. 


ING Wale, 


NE OF OUR mission- 

aries far across 
the seas recently wrote 
home a most discour- 
aged letter. He was 
not discouraged with 
results on the distant 
field; but at the tone 
and temper of Youth 
at home: “Too many 
of our young people 
want only what may 
be easy and pleasant 
for them and do not 
want to suffer a little 
hardship.” 

Is that true of the 
Youth of today? It 
was not true in Flan- 
ders’ fields. It is not 
true in the Antarctic. 
It is not true in busi- 
ness, for many are will- 
ing to go far away for 
commercial enterprises. 
Science, aviation, in- 
vention, exploration, 
have their unflinching disciples. And un- 
less our faith is vital enough to demand 
the last ounce of our devotion, is it that 
faith once delivered to men and women 
who “endured hardness as good _ sol- 
diers’—? A marginal translation of this 
quotation to Timothy reads: 

Take your share in suffering hardship! 

“Take your share!” not in enjoyment; 
but in dedication of life. The Church 
calls to its young men and women. Its 
message is this: The Kingdom of God is 
at hand! Life’s most glorious task is tell- 
ing this Good News to men who have 
never heard it. There are vast fields un- 
touched by Christ’s love. That beloved 
Japanese leader, Bishop Motoda, not long 
before his death, sent out a message to 
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INCE the young people gath- 
ered for their first national 
conference at Sewanee last fall 
where they said, “We strive for a 
nation-wide renewal of the mis- 
sionary motive in the Master’s 
command, ‘Go ye 
people have asked, “What did 
the young people mean by that? 
Do they intend to do anything 
about the missionary enterprise 
of the Church? Are they going 
to supply any of the great mis- 
sionary heroes and leaders of the 
future such as 
Bishop Roots and Bishop Brent, 
are today?” Knowing that many 
young people at conferences all 
over the country this summer 
would be facing the question 
“What am I going to do with my 
lifer” the Rev, A. BS Parson; 
Assistant Foreign Secretary of 
the Department of Missions, has 
written this article to help an- 
swer this question. 


»,” a number of 


The National Federation of Episcopal 
Young People 


All correspondence should be addressed to Miss Clarice Lambright, 
1006 Temple Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


our rising generation: 


much needed in Japan 
today as they have 
been in the past—. 
Japan is a missionary 
field of seventy million, 
a large proportion of 
whom are Shintoists, 


atheists, materialists, 
animists, indifferent- 
ists. There are—few 


Christian workers. How 
can a handful be made 
responsible for this 
enormous number?” 

Such an appeal is 
duplicated or surpassed 
by the cry from China, 
India, Africa, the 
Islands,— and many 
fields. The souls of 
men need the spiritual 
food, their bodies need 
healing, their whole 
lives the priceless en- 
} richment that only One 
can give. There is one word without 
which Christianity is hollow. Adventure! 
God adventured in sending His. Son. 
Jesus adventured in living to the full for 
men. The apostles made of those early 
years a divine adventure for God and 
man. 

There are posts where in great centers 
men and women are needed as spiritual 
leaders, physicians, nurses, teachers, so- 
cial workers, secretaries. Does our Youth 
hear these calls? How are the vocational 
guiders of our Youth looking upon the 
world’s needs? Are we telling of oppor- 
tunities to serve as Christ would serve? 
It is surprising how many a great mis- 
sionary leader traces his first interest to 
someone who in his early years captivated 


Bishop Rowe, 


“Missionaries are as | 


i a a, 


Poe oN LONAL COUNCIL 


him with a recital of heroic lives given in 
distant service. There is no more thrill- 
ing story in all history since the dawn of 
man’s life on the earth than the spread 
of the Kingdom of God preached, taught 
and lived by great-hearted human spirits. 

The Department of Missions has posi- 
tions calling for Youth; in Africa, China, 
Japan, nurses of Christ; in the Philip- 
pines, Cuba, Alaska, teachers of Christ; 
in Porto Rico, Honolulu, Brazil, Alaska, 
men and women who can fill varied call- 
ings in the spirit of the Great Adventure. 
There is no lack of work; there is a con- 
stant lack of workers,—and especially of 
the right kind of workers. A bishop from 
China describes the quality most desired 
in modern apostles: ‘The workers from 
America must have a full measure of the 
spirit of Christ, especially long-suffering 
patience with things not done as they can 
best be done, a willingness to be railed at 
without railing in return, and a buoyant 
faith that knows that God rules and that 
in Christ we shall conquer though the 
time be long.” 

It is to be borne in mind that Youth 
must study and be tested in order to be 
counted worthy of the high trust of being 
chosen. A thorough education is essen- 
tial, with preparatory, college and post- 
graduate study. It is always necessary to 
have definite training; normal, nurses, 
business, theological, medical. The mis- 
sionary is increasingly looked up to in 
foreign lands as a picked and representa- 
tive person. He must be able to stand 
in his chosen field as adept and trusted 
and able. 

The young people of the Church have 
it in their power to produce the future 
builders of this Kingdom of God,—world- 
wide, interracial, universal. It will call 
for new vision of the needs of men, a love 
for those we have not seen, a fellowship 
with the Great Master, a willingness to 
give all. Christ can inspire this if we are 
completely His. It is not an unreal 
career of which we are thinking. No 
other calling is more in touch with pulsat- 
ing life than the missionary’s. Reality 
attracts modern Youth, and God has put 
us in a present day world of real needs, 
the solution of which by real youthful 
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apostles can be found in that Saviour who 
of all realities is the surest. 

The members of the young people’s 
movement of today are a fundamental 
part of the Church. Will they produce 
the intrepid, spiritual adventurers of the 
world’s tomorrow? The Department of 
Missions, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
stands ready to help young people in 
their search for this spiritual adventure. 


The Hawaiian Film 


HE RESPONSE ACCORDED the moving 
picture of our work in the Hawaiian 
Islands since its initial showing 
at the General Convention in Washington 
last October, has been most gratifying. 
The demand for the film by parishes 
throughout the country has been almost 
overwhelming. In order that the film 
may be utilized as widely and economi- 
cally as possible it must be routed. This 
means that it is not always possible to 
accommodate the film to local dates al- 
though this is done as nearly as possible. 
Everyone will appreciate how extravagant 
in time and money and effort it is to ship 
the film to Boston and then to Chicago 
and back to Worcester, Mass., when a 
slight adjustment of dates would allow 
for its use in Boston and Worcester (or 
any other nearby places) before it is sent 
to a distant point. Routing accomplishes 
this economy and makes for more effec- 
tive use of the film. Diocesan officials 
could greatly aid in this work by arrang- 
ing to have the film in their dioceses for 
intensive use during a certain period. 
Users of the Hawaiian film, or any 
other motion picture, could also help in 
another way. Frequently the film comes 
back to the office broken and in bad 
shape, depriving others of a part of the 
film which they are entitled to see. It is 
also a cause of great expense which is not 
provided for in the very nominal charge 
($3.00 a use) made for the film. If each 
user will be very sure to carefully re-wind 
the film before returning it or shipping it 
elsewhere it will be greatiy appreciated. 
Further information concerning films 
may be secured from The Lantern Slide 
Bureau, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Grace LINDLEY, Executive Secretary 


Nees BUT TWO OF THE eighteen members 
were present at the meeting of the 
Executive Board on April 19, 20 and 22. 
A resolution and letter of sympathy were 
sent to Miss Helen C. C. Brent by her 
fellow Board members and a very beauti- 
ful memorial service for Bishop Brent 
prepared for use at the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary in Western New 
York, was led by Mrs. Harper Sibley. 

The Presiding Bishop told the Board 
of a visit of his to Windham House, and 
expressed his hopes for the service the 
house would render the Church. 

The Board welcomed two guests, Miss 
Margaretta Ridgely and Mrs. John C. 
Campbell. On the eve of her departure 
for Liberia, Miss Ridgely in her last of- 
ficial appearance in this country bade the 
Board goodbye and asked for help in se- 
curing an assistant for Miss Emily de W. 
Seaman at Balomah. Mrs. Campbell de- 
scribed the Campbell Folk School experi- 
ment at Brasstown, North Carolina. 

In the absence of Mrs. Robert Burk- 
ham, chairman of the committee for the 
Corporate Gift, the treasurer, Miss Nan- 
nie Hite Winston, reported that the Gift 
on April 20, amounted to $27,500. Miss 
Winston was empowered to begin pay- 
ments not only for Santo Domingo, but 
for the church at Silver City, Canal Zone, 
and the water works at Ethete, Wyoming. 

Approval of appointments under the 
United Thank Offering was given and 
grants from the Emery Fund were made. 
The National Council was requested to 
pay a sum not exceeding $500 from the 
Emery Legacy to furnish the living room 
or some other room in the new rest house 
for missionaries in Porto Rico. 

In connection with the report of the 
Committee on Personal Religion and 
Evangelism, attention was called to the 
special opportunities for reaching new 
groups wherever summer meetings or con- 
ferences are held, and the members of the 
Board agreed to read during the summer, 


Christ in the Common Ways of Life, by 
the Rev. C. S. Woodward. 

The resignation of Mrs. Arthur J. 
Gammack to take effect in the autumn 
was presented, and the following resolu- 
tion was passed: 


“The Executive Board of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary desires to express its 
sincere appreciation of the courageous 
and valuable work done by Mrs. Ar- 
thur Gammack during the time she has 
been a Field Worker under the United 
Thank Offering. In all her contacts 
with the dioceses she has visited, she 
has done much to strengthen the work 
of the Church and the good wishes of 
the Executive Board go with her in the 
new work that she is about to under- 
take.” ' 


Mrs. D. D. Taber, a field worker under 
the U.T.O. who expects to resume work 
in June after a six months’ leave of ab- 
sence participated in the discussion of 
field work which culminated in a request 
to the National Council for the appoint- 
ment of three field workers, one of whom 
should be a Negro, if and when such ap- 
pointments should prove possible. 

A committee was appointed to study 
some of the matters in connection with 
supply work suggested by Mrs. Wade. 
Committees on Recruiting and on Work 
with Foreign Students were also ap- 
pointed with Miss Lucy Sturgis and Mrs. 
Harper Sibley, the respective chairmen. 

Approval was given to issue several 
new leaflets including The Woman’s Aux- 
iliary in the Life of the Church (W.A.47), 
A United Thank Offering Play (W.A. 
115), Book list (W.A.6) and a Sugges- 
tions to U.T.O. Treasurers which will be 
ready during the late summer or early 
autumn. 

Plans for the October meeting, which is 
to be the longer out-of-town meeting, held 
once a year, were referred to the Chair- 
man and the Executive Secretary. 
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Cooperating Agencies 


All correspondence should be directed to the officials whose names and 
addresses are given under the various heads. 


Commission on Evangelism 
Tue Ricut Rev. THomas C. Darst, Chairman 
509 Southern Building 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


HE BISHOPS’ CRUSADE in Cuba was 
4 carried forward during the early 
months of this year with great success al- 
though we greatly regretted that owing to 
the many duties of our Bishop it was im- 
possible for him to participate actively. 
Many who had not taken the Holy Com- 
munion for several years, nor had fre- 
quented the Church, came forward ex- 
pressing their sorrow for having been 
neglectful of their Christian duties. The 
Spirit ef God certainly awoke the consci- 
ences of many who were unmindful of 
their Church obligations, and today they 
are cooperating with the clergy to extend 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

The missioners selected were fine native 
missionaries. They went forth with all 
the zeal of the Apostles, and worked most 
efficaciously. The Rev. Ramon C. Mor- 
eno, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Cienfue- 
gos, worked whole-heartedly and left be- 
hind him a fine influence. The Rev. 
Angel Ferro, a former Roman Catholic 
priest, also assisted very ably in Guanta- 
namo, Santa Cruz del Norte, and Matan- 
zas. This man is a great orator and is 
able to draw immense crowds. In Guan- 
tanamo, he preached in a large theatre, 
at the largest religious service ever held 
in that city, to about nine hundred per- 
sons. I have received splendid reports 
about that Crusade from the Rev. J. H. 
Townsend, rector of All Saints’ Church, 
who speaks very highly of the work done 
by Mr. Ferro, and Archdeacon Thornton 
who cooperated with him in the English 
services. The Rev. Pablo Munoz, rector 
of Trinity Church, Los Arabos, who also 
was formerly a Roman Catholic priest, 


worked consecratedly in the district of 
Cienfuegos, and his visitations and mes- 
sages of comfort were a great help to the 
small congregation there. 

I cannot close this report without giv- 
ing my sincerest thanks to all the clergy 
in Cuba, for the genuine fraternal spirit 
they have shown to the missioners who 
went to their parishes. Genuine love was 
manifested to them all. I cannot speak 
in too high terms of the courtesies shown 
by the parochial clergy and their splen- 
did wives in receiving the missioners in 
their homes and in making them welcome. 
Especial mention should also be made of 
the Rev. J. H. Townsend and the Rev. 
Frank S. Persons, II, for the genuine hard 
work they have done in following up the 
efforts made during the Crusade. Only 
by consecrated and hard work after the 
Crusade, can we hope for any permanent 
results from the effort made—JuAN Mc- 
Cartuy, Archdeacon of the Cuban Work, 
and Chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Evangelism in Cuba. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Mr. Leon C. Parmer, General Secretary 
202 So. 19th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTEWORTHY CONFERENCE on work 

with boys was held recently under 
the auspices of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in Philadelphia. Twenty-four 
outstanding leaders in boys’ work from 
widely separated points including Chica- 
go, Boston, and Miami were present. 
Three full sessions were devoted to the 
consideration of important problems in 
Church work with boys including such 
subjects as: the development of the boy’s 
devotional life, promotion of church at- 
tendance by boys, Bible reading, sex in- 
struction, parish organization for boys’ 
work, and work in colleges and prepara- 
tory schools. 
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The personnel of the conference was 
not limited to Junior Brotherhood lead- 
ers nor was the program devoted specific- 
ally to Brotherhood work. Other or- 
ganizations and programs were presented 
and sympathetically discussed by those 
who had used them, but the consensus of 
opinion was that the Brotherhood is or- 
dinarily the normal and most effective 
method for work with boys, especially be- 
cause of its simplicity and flexibility. 
Representatives of educational institu- 
tions present stated that in their judg- 
ment the Brotherhood was the ideal or- 
ganization for religious work in colleges 
and preparatory schools. 

It was voted to hold two similar con- 
ferences in the spring of 1930, and prep- 
aration will be begun at an early date 
for making these meetings most effective. 


i 


A national junior convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew has been 
called by President H. Lawrence Choate 
to meet at Hobart College, Geneva, New 
York, September 5-8. The attendance 
at this convention will not be limited to 
Brotherhood members but will be open to 
any boys of the Church. The number, 
however, will be limited to two hundred 
accredited delegates, of whom it is esti- 
mated that one hundred and fifty will be 
boys and fifty will be chapter directors 
and other leaders of boys. Because of 
this limited number it is urged that all 
who expect to attend send in their regis- 
trations at once. The total cost (exclu- 
sive of railroad fare) will be only twelve 
dollars, two dollars of which is to be paid 
in advance when sending in registration, 
and the remaining ten dollars upon ar- 
rival. This covers board and lodging for 
the entire convention period from Thurs- 
day noon to Sunday evening. The pro- 
gram will include educational addresses 
and conferences, devotional services, vo- 
cational guidance tests and_ interviews, 
recreational features and inspirational ad- 
dresses by prominent leaders in the 
Church and national life. Details of the 
program will be announced later. Full in- 
formation can be obtained from the 
Brotherhood headquarters. 


SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


The Daughters of the King 


Mrs. W. SHELLEY HUMPHREYS, 
Recording Secretary 
2103 Main Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


VV ELEVEN MEMBERS in attend- 
ance, and with days well filled, 
fromthe early Corporate Communion at 
seven-thirty to a conference each evening, 
the feeling of our National Council was 
unanimous that the recent regular semi- 
annual session held at the national office 
in New York, was an enjoyable and a 
valuable one. 

The Council’s business, much of the 
preliminary work of which is done 
through its fourteen standing committees, 
so filled the three-day session that eve- 
ning conferences to supplement the day’s 
work or prepare for that of the following 
day were necessary. One evening was 
devoted to a study class in personal re- 
ligion on Christ in the Common Ways of 
Life, based on the book of that. title, 
taught by one of the Council members. 
In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the second edition of the Dis- 
cussion Course on this book is exhausted. 
The Council ordered a third edition 
printed. 

Recognizing the need of making known 
the specific objectives of the Order, and 
convinced from experience and testimony 
that its worth is appreciated wherever it 
is understood, the National Council en- 
tertains high hopes for growth during this 
triennium. A spiritual Order, with a ban 
upon money making, its need of depend- 
ing upon self-denial and special gifts for 
extending its influence, is apparent. With 
the idea of making adequate provision for 
such extension, a cumulative endowment 
fund was inaugurated at this session, each 
Council member present contributing. 
Around this nucleus a permanent trust 
fund is to grow. It is to be increased by 
bequests, thank offerings, memorials and 
other special gifts from persons believing 
in, and desiring to forward, the objectives 
of the Daughters of the King. 


A representative was appointed to at- 
tend the Madison School for Rural Work- 
ers in Wisconsin in July. An invitation 
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from Colorado to hold the Triennial Con- 
vention in Denver in 1931, was accepted, 
while an invitation from the University of 
the South and the Daughters of Sewanee 
to hold the next meeting of our National 


_ Council there was accepted contingent 
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house at Delaware, New Jersey. 
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upon securing a quorum at that distance 
from the national center. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society in 


America 
FLorENcE LUKENS NEWBOLD, Executive Secretary 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


TPS Girts’ FRIENDLY Soctety is plan- 
ning a national conference for 
younger members to be held from June 
28 to July 5, at its beautiful new holiday 
This 
conference which is a new venture for the 
society, is arousing interest all over the 
country. It is unusual in that its pro- 
gram has been largely planned by the girls 
themselves. Last November, a committee 
of girls of high school age, from fourteen 
dioceses and as far away as Missouri, met 
at Monroe, New York, to decide what 
they would like to have included in a 
week’s conference. The conference 
classes based upon their suggestions will 
include: 

Religion for Seven Days in the Week— 
a discussion course which will attempt to 
answer such questions as, What is God? 
How can prayer help me? 

The Art of Living—a course which will 
be led by a woman physician who will 
answer such questions as, How can we 
be our best and most charming selves? 
How are mental, spiritual and physical 
health interrelated? 

The Girls’ Friendly Society —this class 
will include history, organization, and 
definite program suggestions. Special 
conference features will include story 
telling, vocational guidance, dramatics, 
sports, good-night groups. 

Although intended primarily for young- 
er members of the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
this conference is open to all girls between 
the ages of fourteeen and seventeen, in- 
clusive. Rectors are urged to send in to 
the national office of the society, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, the 
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names of girls who would enjoy partici- 
pating in a week of study, recreation, and 
worship with seventy other girls from 
all parts of the country. The registration 
fee is $2.50 and board and room for the 
week will be $10.00. 


Church Mission of Help 


Mrs. Jonn M. Gtenn, President 
27 W. 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MH IS EXTENDING its work in the Dio- 
cese of Connecticut. The Hartford 
office is in charge of a full-time secretary, 
Miss Laura G. Parker, who began her 
social work with the Children’s Aid, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and has worked 
with the House of Mercy, a diocesan home 
for girls in Boston. Just before coming 
to CMH, Miss Parker was with the Chil- 
dren’s Home, a Wisconsin society, as di- 
rector of the work in several counties in 
the northern part of that state. 

The annual service of the New York 
CMH was held in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine on Sunday afternoon, 
March 17, at four o’clock. The preacher, 
Bishop Booth of Vermont, is in close 
touch with the work of CMH in his own 
diocese. The annual Quiet Day conduct- 
ed by the Rev. J. Wilson Sutton, D.D., 
was on Monday, March 18, at Trinity 
Chapel. Beginning with a celebration of 
the Holy Communion at eight-thirty and 
ending with Evening Prayer at four, the 
day was devoted to meditation and pray- 
er with special intercessions for our work. 

Miss Eloise Cleveland, formerly secre- 
tary of the Family Society of Petersburg, 
who is a graduate of the New York 
School of Social Work, has come to the 
staff of the New York CMH as case su- 
pervisor. Miss Anne H. Buckler who has 
been acting case supervisor for some time, 
has returned to her work as director of 
group and volunteer activities. 

Mrs. Amy Prevost, who for seven years 
has been the devoted worker with girls 
on parole from Bedford State Reforma- 
tory, died on April third, after an illness 
of three months. Mrs. Lili Heimers who 
has had many years’ experience in social 
work both abroad and in this country, 
has taken Mrs. Prevost’s place. 
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THE. SPIRIT OF MisSslONs 


The Seamen’s Church Institute 


of America 


Tue Rev. W. T. Weston, General Secretary 
25 South Street, New York, N. Y. 


hievee EVERY PART of the country letters 
are constantly coming to my desk 
from Church women interested in the 
Seamen’s Church Institute of America, 
asking what they might do to help in this 
great work. ‘To avail ourselves of this 
tremendous power for service we have in- 
augurated Institute Associations through 
which the women of the Church may find 
an opportunity to express their interest in 
a homeless, friendless and much imposed 
upon element of our population, the mer- 
chant seamen. 

Our needs are many and in a single 
year we supply 3,000 comfort bags, 1,000 
sheets, 1,000 hand towels, 700 pillow slips, 
400 blankets, 300 bath towels, 2,000 
knitted scarfs, 3,000 pairs of knitted 
socks, 500 knitted sweaters, 3,000 Christ- 
mas boxes and innumerable other things 
to the 500,000 seamen who use our In- 
stitutes. 

Our Associations now have a member- 
ship of over six thousand women, all giv- 
ing of their time and ability in an effort to 
meet the many needs of these men and 
assist the Seamen’s Church Institute in 
carrying on this religious and _ philan- 
thropic work for the mental, moral, and 
spiritual development of our seamen. 

The following report of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute of New York Associa- 
tion will give evidence of the value of 
what one local group is doing. At the 
fifth annual meeting, held on January 22, 
1929, the chairman outlined the progress 
made in the financial aid given to the 
local Institute. Donations which in 1924, 
amounted to $2,213.15 grew each year 
reaching in 1928, $21,690.81. Of this 
amount $2,811.75 was given to the new 
building fund; $2,178.70 to a fund for 
the relief of destitute seamen and $10,000 
to the permanent endowment fund. Most 
of this money was raised by card parties, 
socials, and various benefits of a social 
nature and in no way interfered with 
one’s obligation to her parish organiza- 


tions or her responsibility to the Church’s 
Program. This same group provided the 
local Institute with 5,026 pieces of linen, 
including towels, sheets, and pillow slips 
and 1,402 knitted articles such as sweat- 
ers, socks, scarfs and wristlets, 100 pairs 
of shoes, 35 overcoats, quantities of every 
kind of men’s wear, comfort bags and vic- 
trola records. 

Information as to how you may share 
in this work may be obtained from the 
General Secretary. 


The Church Periodical Club 


Miss Mary E. Tuomas, Executive Secretary 
22 W. 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 
| Fe 


Is A principle of the C. P. C. that 

books and magazines should not lie 
idle as long as the content itself remains 
of value and the words show on the paper. 
It is a joy to hear, as we often do, of the 
far journeys made by the reading matter 
we start on its way, and of the many 
hands through which it passes. A rather 
unusual opportunity for passing on has 
become known recently. The story may 
interest our readers. 

Several years ago the chaplain of a 
large city hospital asked if it would -be 
possible to provide an occasional book 
in Arabic for one of his patients. An edu- 
cated woman in her own country, she 
could not easily read any language but 
her own. It was found possible to pro- 
cure the books she wanted, and from time 
to time Marie’s life is cheered with the 
gift of a new book. 

A few weeks ago in talking with the 
librarian of a marine hospital she spoke 
of the difficulty of getting foreign lan- 
guage books for sailors from other coun- 
tries, and mentioned the total lack of 
books in Arabic. These were not often 
called for, but when they were, it was 
hard to have nothing. Immediately we 
thought of Marie, the need was presented 
to her through the chaplain, and she is 
gladly sending some of her books to 
brighten hospital days for the sailors who 
read only Arabic. A letter has gone to 
China asking about the possibility of ob- 
taining a few books in Chinese for the 
same library. 
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~—6d The Hational @Organbation of the Church 


The General Convention 
Tue Rev, Carrot M. Davis, LL.D., Sec’y House of Deputies Tur Rev. CHARLES L. ParDEE, D.D., Sec’y House of Bishops 


The Presiding Bishop 


THE Ricut Rey. JoHN GARDNER Murray, D.D., Bishop of Maryland 


The National Council 


Conducts the national work between sessions of the General Convention and is Board of Directors of 
The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 


Tue Ricut Rev. JonN GARDNER Murray, D.D... President 


Lewis B. FRANKLIN,D.C.L..... Vice-President and Treasurer 
Pha REY, PRANKEIN J.CLARK...........2.-5-+.- Secretary re 


Mr. Caarvtes A. TOMPKINS............ Assistant Treasurer 


Elected by General Convention, Terms Expire in 1931 


Tue Ricut Rev. Wm. T. Manninc, D.D. Mr. Harper SIBLEY 
Tue Ricut Rev. Hucs L. BURLESON, D.D. Mr. Samuet F. Houston 
Tue Rev. H. P. A. Apsorrt, D.D. Mr. Wm. G. PETERKIN 
Tue Very Rev. R. S. CHALMERS Mr. Z. C. Patten, Jr. 


Elected by General Convention, Terms Expire in 1934 


ae clea Valk 


Tue Ricat Rev. H. Sr. Grorce Tucker, D.D. 


Tue Ricut Rev. Wa. Lawrence, D.D 
Tue Rev. W. H. Mitton, D.D. 
Tae Rev. GEORGE CRAIG "STEWART, DD: 


Burton MansfFIELp, D.C.L. 
Mr. SAMUEL MATHER 

Mr. Louis F. MONTEAGLE 
Hon. Ricwarp I, Manninc 


Elected by the Provinces for Three Years 


I Tue Ricut Rev. J. DeW. Perry, D.D. 

II Me. Wri1iam J. Totty 
III Tae Ricut Rey. Tuomas J. Gartanp, D.D. 
IV Tue Ricut Rev. F. F. ReeEsr, D.D. 


V Tae Ricat Rev. J. M. Francis, D.D. 
VI Tue Rev. A. E. KNICKERBOCKER 
VII Tue Rev. W. P. Witsett, D.D. 

VIII Tae Ricur Rev. L. C. Sanrorp, D.D. 


Officers of the Departments 


MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 
BOHN s WOOD, D.Co oo... 06802 oe odie oe Executive Secretary 
‘Tre Rey. A. B. PARSON......... Assistant Foreign Secretary 
. CARROLL M. Davis, LL.D...... Domestic Secretary 
. ARTHUR R. Gray, D.D., Secretary for Latin America 
PEEHOMAS BURGESS! DeDiics. acces os els snes 
Py stiak cee Secretary for Foreign-Born Americans 


THE Rev. WriiaAM C. EMBARDT, PH.D.............. 
ms Field Secretary for Foreign-Born Americans 

THE Rev. ROBERT POAT DED trae eee, ee eae oe 
= a SEA Assistant Secretary for Foreign-Born Americans 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
THE REv. JoHN W. SUTER, JR........... Executive Secretary 
mires MaAnrr Lez Cooper...........20.6- Teacher Training 
WIRS RICHARD B. KoMBATI 14.0605 se cen e ecw Publications 
DEACONESS FRANCES R. EDWARDS ...........-- Curriculum 
Miss G. Mitprep HEwirt..... Church School Administration 
ADULT DIVISION 

THE Rev. THEODORE R. LupDLOW,D.D...... Adult Education 
Dee VILTIAM Fe. LEMT occ. ccc es Missionary Education 
mmmeR«eYy. C. LESLIE, GLENN, 2... 525.c000¢00" College Work 
TESS UECDNASESAST WOOD 2 c.0.0212)0 008 aciae se sieizec oh Home Study 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 
Tue Rev. Cuarzes N. Latsrop, D.D..... Executive Secretary 
MnmeREV. HAROLD HOLT, :<5.5.--05556- Assistant Secretary 
Tue Rev. H. W. ForEMAN........ Secretary for Rural Work 
Mr. SPENCER MILLER, JR. . Secretary for Industrial Relations 
Mr. J.F.Fretcuer, Research Assistant on Industrial Relations 


PUBLICITY 
Tse Rev. G. WaRFIELD Hopss......... Executive Secretary, 
Acting Editorial Secretary, Editor THE Spirit oF Missions 
Ma. Wirntair HOsteR iy ccs icls snare Director, News Bureau 
Tae Reve JOmN Wie IRWINsees sees. ces Assistant Secretary 
MRS PICATE TEEN OR Gece a taysislote. sie ale so) classe eternal 


Miss GLapys WoLcoTt BARNES,........ Church Publications 
MRaiC ie POpISGHMANY Sr iced 6 stn aeieale'e 4 Business Manager 
FINANCE 
Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L., Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
Mr. CHartes A. TOMPKINS............ Assistant Treasurer 
Miz PANIC Aly ZUBROD So 5)-\ nis s'riee.s orsieisie vielvis tare toie,0. Cashier 
FIELD 
Tam Rev'C, Ee SNOWDEN. ctcmeta css sss Executive Secretary 
Tur Rev. Ropert W. PATTON, D.D.......... Field Director 


UN CO SOE BY ba i0) 5) ee rater yaa ODOT Cen 
Corresponding Secretary and Rees Speakers’ Bureau 


Tue Rev. Louis G. Woop... ..General Secretary 
THE Rev. Evmer N. SCHMUCK, ] D. aio . .General Secretary 
ARON Ee A SARTLEOL: , berets, «sie sidaciye 3 General Secretary 
Tue Rev. J. 1. Bram LARNED............ General Secretary 
Tie Rey. eee, URELECASE sass sgisia ces General Secretary 
ME Reyes Ge RIS Swale set tts tari fc General Secretary 
Tue Rev. W. B. CRITTENDEN, D.D........ General Secretary 


*Transportation Bureau and Personnel Bureau under the direction of the Secretary of the 


Council. Mr. Wallace E. Smith, Assistant. 


The Secretary is also Custodian of the Archives. 


The Woman's Auxiliary to the National Council 


IMISSIGRACE) WINDEEY icles wie esses sss Executive Secretary 
DREPADEEAIDE D> CASE. jest oes Educational Advisor 
Miss Marcaret I. MARSTON......... Educational Secretary 


ATE Seni les ROB VAD I pn cr. ota Myr tie nyetig es hehe Supply Secretary 
Miss EpNA BEARDSLEY. . ... Assistant Secretary 
IMAISSHE LEN eR LANDERS: ale old. cics.rstatece aca Office Secretary 


Address all communications to the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone number for all Departments, 3012 Gramercy 
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Nashotah House 


Founded in 1842 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
and 
COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT 


Academic Year Begins 
September 26th. 


For particulars address The Dean 
NASHOTAH HOUSE, Nasnotan, Wis. 
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Grants, Gifts and Loans 


American Church BuildingFund Commission 


281 Fourth Avenue New York 


The SCHILLING PRESS, Inc. 
Printers of Quality 
Color Printing , Publications 


College Annuals Direct Mail 
Window Display ~ Catalogs 


137-139 EAST 25th STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHURCH HYMNS and SERVICES 


A Church School and Mission Hymnal 
Licensed by Church Pension Fund. 


Manila, $35.00 per 100 
Cloth, $50.00 per 100 


PARISH PRESS, FT. WAYNE, IND. 


RGEISSLER,INC, 


56 W.8th STREET, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Ohurch Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 
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DISCOUNT TO MISSIONARIES 


New Missionaries: Outfit yourselves with 
Montgomery Ward guaranteed merchandise at 
very substantial savings made possible by our 
10% cash discounts on all orders of $50.00 or more 
selected from our current general catalogues. 
Field Secretaries and Purchasing Agents: 
Save money for your stations through special 
wholesale discounts granted on large orders. 
Mission Boards: Reduce new building costs 
and repair bills by buying Hardware, Paints, 
Roofing and other Building Materials through 
our Wholesale Department. 4 
Churches: Select donations of supplies and 
mission equipment from,.our catalogues. 
We guarantee safe delivery, at foreign port, 
of every order. Our famous catalogue, No. 110, 


free upon request. | 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A 


Missionary Bureau 


MENEELY BELL CO 
TROY. 


NY. AND 
220 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


Roads to the City of God 
By Basil Mathews 


Price, Paper, 50 cents 


THE: BOOK -SiTORe 


281 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Portraits of 
Missionary Bishops 


25 cents for set of 12 
Five sets for $1.00 


A small over-run of the prints used in 
1928 as supplements to Tue Sprrir or 
Missions permits us to offer them at these 
prices. 


Valuable in teaching about the Church’s 
work in foreign and domestic fields. 


Suitable for framing, singly or in one 
large group, for walls of School Rooms, 
Parish houses, Guild Rooms, etc. 


The subjects are Bishops McKim, 
Graves, Rowe, Kinsolving (Brazil), Roots, 
Beecher, Sanford, Huntington, Colmore, 
Tyler, Howden and Hulse. 


Order from 


The Spirit of Missions 


281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Kindly mention Tom Spirit oF Missions when writing to advertisers. 
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READ A CHURCH PAPER 


VERY CHURCH FAMILY should subscribe to one or more of the general 
Church periodicals, in addition to Tur Spirit or Missions and its own 
diocesan paper, since only by the regular reading of one of the Church week- 
lies can one keep in touch with the multitudinous activities of the Church 
at home and abroad, and avoid that narrowness of outlook known as 
parochialism, which is one of the greatest factors in 
holding back the extensive work of the Church. 


For Adults 


Tue Livinc Cuurcu is a weekly record of the 
news and the thought of the Episcopal Church. Not 
partisan or sectarian in its outlook, it endeavors in 
its editorial and general policy to present the cur- 
rent problems of the Church in a clear and forceful 
manner, not expecting all Churchmen to agree with 
its views, but presenting the facts and offering such 
comments and suggestions as seem to be for the best 
interests of the Church. 


$4.00 per year; to the clergy, $3.50. 


Special rate to new subscribers: four months for $1.00 


For Children 


Cie Doung Cheechman 
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THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS 


Fiction, illustrations, articles, lessons, and This is our one paper for little children. 
sound Churchly teaching are combined in TH Although there are only four pages, it con- 
YouNG CHURCHMAN in a manner that appeals tains a Sunday lesson, stories, bits of verse, 
to children of grammar and junior high school and pictures. 
age. The first number of every month is an : ; 
illustrated MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. Weekly, 60 cts. per year; Monthly, 
Weekly, $1.25 per year; Missionary Magazine 15 cts. per year. 

only, 35 ets. per year. , ; 
Special rates to Ohurch Schools Special rates to Church 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


1801-1811 Fond du Lac Ave. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Schools 


Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., 104 Liberty St., Utica, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED 
THIS BOOK? 


The General Church Program for 1929-1930-1931 is 
already in its third edition. 


It is the ‘‘best seller’’ of Church literature, for cer- 
tain excellent reasons— 


It gives concisely, interestingly, a picture of the whole 
work of the Church at home and abroad. 


Tt gives understandable figures 
of costs, and shows how and 
where missionary money is ex- 
pended. 


It enables any Churchman to 
be well informed on the Church’s 
Program, without the necessity 
of long and exhaustive reading 
and study. 


It is small and compact, con- 
venient for the desk, table or 
pocket. 


It is not a book to be read once and discarded. It is 
down-to-date for the whole Triennium, and useful right 
up to the next General Convention. 


First issued at General Convention. Revised fol- 
lowing the Convention. Figures throughout the book are 
those adopted by the House of Bishops and the House 
of Deputies. 


Sent postpaid anywhere for 40c. 


(20% discount on orders for 10 or more copies. ) 


THE BOOK Ss fOr 


281 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 


